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In  these  times  when  automobiles  are  such  a  common  and 
necessary  part  of  every  day  living  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  when  they  first  appeared  they  were  considered  to  be 
a  sportsman’s  luxury.  This  will  appear  in  my  narra¬ 
tion  of  my  fifty  years’  experience  with  electric,  steam  and 
gasoline  machines,  as  that  is  the  order  in  which  they  were 
offered  to  the  public.  In  the  early  nineties  stories  began 
to  appear  in  the  papers  of  manufacturers  who  were  experi¬ 
menting  with  motors  attached  to  carriages.  Thus  for 
some  time  all  these  contrivances  were  called  horseless  car¬ 
riages  and  that  is  exactly  what  they  were.  At  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  a  magazine  called  “The  Horseless 
Age”  was  published  for  several  years  and  did  material 
service  in  aiding  users  and  manufacturers  to  work  together 
on  needed  improvements  and  in  the  education  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  acceptance  of  the  new  vehicle. 

The  first  troiihle  on  the  public  roads  was  the  frightened 
horses  and  their  drivers.  The  intelligent  horse  could  not 
be  blamed,  for  being  alarmed  at  the  strange  sight  of  a 
vehicle  presuming  to  move  without  his  services,  but  he 
was  able  very  soon  to  accept  the  situation  and  one  can 
imagine  the  grim  pleasure  he  must  have  felt  when  called 
on  to  drag  a  disabled  car  to  its  home  port.  In  such  a  case 
it  was  hard  to  assume  an  unconcerned  manner  when  yells 
of  “G-et  a  horse”  were  hurled  at  the  embarrassed  driver, 
but  we  pioneers  managed  to  do  it  with  a  little  practice. 
Great  interest  was  at  once  shown  in  the  first  cars  pro¬ 
duced  and  back  of  it  all  there  must  have  been  an  intense 
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longing  for  a  new  method  of  individual  transportation, 
the  first  since  the  bicycle  came  into  use.  As  a  people  we 
wished  to  go  places  on  our  own,  where  we  pleased,  when 
we  pleased  and  in  company  of  our  own  choosing.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  enthusiasm  for  the  crude 
and  noisy  machines  that  were  first  available.  The  roads 
were  so  bad  that  a  true  description  of  them  will  only  be 
believed  by  those  who  have  used  them  and  whose  memories 
are  as  good  as  mine.  They  were  rough,  muddy  when  wet 
and  dusty  when  dry.  These  conditions  and  the  absence  of 
wind-shields  account  for  the  costumes, — caps,  goggles, 
gloves,  dusters,  veils,  etc.,  worn  by  motorists  as  seen  by 
the  photographs  of  forty  years  ago.  They  were  necessary 
until  cars  came  with  closed  bodies. 

I  was  interested  in  mechanical  vehicles  long  before  they 
were  on  the  market  and  when  the  news  came  that  Charles 
E.  Duryea  and  others  were  having  success  in  attaching 
motors  to  carriages,  I  devoured  all  the  information  I  could 
find  on  the  subject  and  was  most  anxious  to  own  one.  I 
believe  I  was  sane,  normal  and  conservative  in  my  sport¬ 
ing  life  as  I  was  in  business.  I  sailed  and  raced  twenty- 
one  foot  yachts  out  of  Marblehead,  played  golf  and  tennis, 
and  for  an  indoors  sport,  billiards  was  my  favorite.  But 
motors  did  something  to  me.  With  them  I  was  not  calm 
or  cautious  or  level  headed.  I  fell  for  them  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner.  In  business  I  insisted  when  buy¬ 
ing  on  getting  what  I  bought,  but  not  so  with  motor  cars. 
A  single  demonstration  by  a  clever  agent  decided  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  rapidly  became  a  “nut”on  them.  I  even  believed 
what  the  attractive  advertisements  claimed  for  their  ma¬ 
chines.  I  can’t  explain  this,  but  I  admit  it.  Witness  my 
first  purchase  of  a  car. 

In  April,  1898,  I  heard  of  a  good  electric  carriage  for 
sale  in  Boston  for  $1000.  The  obliging  agent  took  me 
for  a  ride  (in  two  senses).  It  was  very  exciting  to  be 
moving  in  city  traffic,  smoothly  and  quietly  and  after  a 
few  miles  I  was  ready  to  talk  business,  but  it  was  not  the 
same  quality  that  I  habitually  talked  to  making  a  living. 
Assuming  a  rigid  stern  expression  I  agreed  to  buy  the 
machine  if  he  would  call  at  my  office  in  Boston  for  me 
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and  drive  me  to  my  house  in  Salem  without  exhausting 
the  battery.  He  accepted  the  oflFer  and  made  an  appoint¬ 
ment  for  the  next  fine  day.  Soon  the  great  day  arrived 
and  with  ill-concealed  glee  on  my  part  and  no  visible 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  agent  the  start  was  made. 
The  route  chosen  took  us  down  the  back  side  of  Beacon 
Hill  on  a  street  which  necessitated  a  sharp  left  angle  turn 
half  way  down.  I  expected  he  would  slow  down  for  the 
turn  and  no  doubt  he  did  the  best  he  could,  but  the  brakes 
would  not  hold  us  and  we  slithered  around  the  corner  on 
two  wheels,  skidding  to  the  curb  and  luckily  met  no  traffic 
at  that  point,  but  we  slowed  down  to  get  our  breath  and 
stopped  to  see  if  we  had  any  brakes.  We  had,  but  the 
trip  nearly  ended  then  and  there.  I  was  having  a  wonder¬ 
ful  time  and  all  went  well  until  we  reached  Saugus,  about 
twelve  miles  on  our  way.  I  noticed  we  were  slowing 
down  as  we  entered  town  and  supposed  the  agent  was  rest¬ 
ing  himself  from  the  strain,  but  it  was  the  battery  which 
needed  rest  and  it  proceeded  to  take  it.  The  agent,  to  do 
him  justice,  made  no  excuse.  He  said  the  rough  roads 
and  grades  had  probably  called  for  too  much  power  from 
the  battery.  I  sympathized  with  him  deeply  and  had  no 
idea  of  insisting  on  the  terms  of  our  agreement.  What 
vestiges  of  common  sense  I  possessed  when  that  trip 
started  had  completely  evaporated.  What  could  I  do  for 
the  disappointed  agent  ?  Perhaps  his  job  or  the  hopes  of 
his  wife  and  children  depended  on  the  success  of  this 
demonstration.  How  wonderful  that  he  was  able  to  find 
help  so  quickly  in  a  strange  town !  K’o  unworthy  suspicion 
entered  my  mind,  only  relief  at  his  happy  smile  as  the 
good  old  fashioned  horse  and  team  and  driver,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  four  dollars,  hauled  us  slowly  but  securely  over 
the  five  or  six  miles  to  Salem.  I  completed  the  purchase 
and  sent  the  agent  back  to  his  office  in  a  happy  mood. 
My  statement  that  I  was  a  “nut”  on  motors  may  now  be 
accepted  as  an  understatement. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  development  of  the 
automobile  in  the  early  years  was  supported  entirely  by 
the  users  of  pleasure  vehicles.  Industry  was  slow  to  real¬ 
ize  the  economy  available  as  compared  with  the  horse. 
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Of  course  the  methods  used  for  centuries  were  slow  to 
change  and  the  motors  had  yet  to  prove  they  could  func¬ 
tion  under  heavy  loads  in  rough  service.  They  had  one 
distinct  advantage  at  the  start.  The  horse  required  food 
and  grooming  whether  he  was  working  or  not  while  the 
motor  incurred  expense  only  when  in  active  use.  The 
doctors  were  the  first  to  change  from  their  horse  and  buggy 
equipment  as  they  found  they  could  make  their  rounds  in 
half  the  usual  time.  Thus  they  became  the  first  allies  of 
the  pleasure  drivers  in  the  support  of  the  motor  industry. 

A  new  sport  was  born  and  the  young  sportsmen  rallied 
to  it  with  enthusiasm.  They  bought  the  cars,  thronged 
the  annual  automobile  shows,  organized  the  Glidden  Tours, 
the  Vanderbilt  races  on  Long  Island,  and  formed  clubs 
for  mutual  protection  from  unjust  treatment  by  the  police 
and  from  persecution  in  unfriendly  communities.  The 
comradeship  which  developed  was  remarkable.  A  car  in 
trouble  could  depend  on  help  from  the  next  car  that  came 
along.  We  never  failed  to  stop  if  we  saw  a  disabled  car 
by  the  roadside.  If  we  could  not  locate  the  trouble,  we 
always  had  a  stout  wire  rope  in  the  car  and  could  tow  the 
cripple  to  the  nearest  repair  station.  The  feeling  that  we 
would  get  the  same  help  if  we  were  stalled  was  not  our 
reason  for  doing  it.  It  was  fun  to  do  it.  We  were  in  a 
real  brotherhood  of  sportsmen.  On  a  trip  to  the  Berk- 
shires  thirty  years  ago  we  took  a  new  route  which  led  us 
over  Peru  Mountain.  The  road  was  sticky  and  soft  and 
we  found  a  heavy  car  mired  that  needed  help.  Out  came 
our  tow  rope  and  we  easily  hauled  it  on  to  solid  ground. 
Last  week  in  Boston  a  man  in  another  car  waved  to  us 
and  it  was  the  same  man,  but  not  the  same  car,  of  the  Peru 
story. 

The  early  motorists  were  confronted  with  many  annoy¬ 
ances  that  they  had  to  put  up  with  until  public  opinion 
towards  them  became  more  friendly.  One  of  the  worst 
of  these  was  being  held  up  on  a  charge  of  overspeeding, 
based  usually  on  the  opinion  of  the  country  ofiicial.  A 
driver  anxious  to  get  on  with  his  journey  would  some¬ 
times  settle  on  the  spot  for  five  dollars  or  so,  rather  than 
contest  the  case  in  court.  Many  country  towns  soon  found 
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they  could  reap  increased  revenues  from  these  holdups 
and  it  rapidly  grew  into  a  petty  graft  that  had  to  be  dealt 
with  firmly.  In  one  Massachusetts  town  so  many  drivers 
were  summoned  that  all  were  advised  to  go  through  that 
town  in  reverse  gear,  which  meant  a  maximum  speed  of 
five  or  six  miles  j>er  hour.  The  automobile  clubs  and  the 
Automobile  Legal  Association  entered  suits  against  some 
of  the  town  officials  and  this  racket  was  quickly  sup¬ 
pressed.  On  a  trip  to  Cape  Cod  in  1902,  I  was  stopped 
in  one  of  the  small  towns  charged  with  overspeeding.  I 
certainly  was  not  going  over  twelve  miles  per  hour  and 
subsequently  I  had  to  drive  to  court  in  Barnstable  one 
hundred  miles  from  home.  I  was  fined  ten  dollars,  but 
it  was  a  fine  day  and  I  enjoyed  telling  the  judge  my 
opinion  of  Cape  Cod  hospitality.  This  kind  of  opposition 
only  stiffened  our  determination  to  assert  our  rights  on 
the  public  roads  which  we  as  well  as  other  road  users  were 
taxed  to  build  and  maintain.  All  these  annoyances  fade 
into  insignificance  as  I  recall  the  grand  time  we  had  with 
our  power  wagons.  In  a  few  years,  as  cars  became  more 
dependable  we  enjoyed  starting  on  a  fine  morning  with 
my  wife  surrounded  in  the  back  seat  with  luggage,  reach¬ 
ing  Greenfield  for  lunch,  a  hundred  miles  away,  over  the 
Mohawk  Trail  in  the  afternoon,  radiator  boiling  at  the 
summit,  to  a  comfortable  hotel  in  the  Berkshires  for  the 
night.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  trip  and  we  felt 
an  exhilaration  that  is  rare  today  even  in  the  most  modem 
cars. 

In  making  out  the  itinerary  for  a  long  tour,  say  to  New 
York,  we  could  safely  count  on  an  average  of  twenty  miles 
per  hour  for  a  day’s  run  which  allowed  for  delays  such 
as  lunch,  inquiries  as  to  route,  gasoline  supply  and  occa¬ 
sional  detours  caused  by  road  repairs.  These  last  were 
very  frequent  and  a  flat  tire  was  always  something  more 
than  a  possibility.  In  actual  running  time  we  probably 
made  about  thirty  miles  per  hour.  No  allowance  was 
made  for  discussions  of  where  we  should  stop  for  lunch 
or,  whether  we  were  on  the  right  road  or,  were  we  sure  we 
were  right.  We  didn’t  have  to  stop  for  these  discussions 
as  they  were  usually  promptly  settled  by  the  back  seat. 
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And  no  allowance  was  made  when  it  was  remembered  that 
Mary  What’s  her  name,  who  married  and  left  Salem  a  few 
years  ago,  lived  in  a  little  village  near  our  route,  “and  we 
simply  must  call  on  her,  my  dear.”  Front  seat  insistence 
that  the  road  to  that  village  was  almost  impassable  pre¬ 
vailed  and  that  much  time  was,  as  so  rarely  happens, 
saved.  The  choice  of  routes  for  the  return  trip  was  to  go 
up  the  Hudson  about  twenty-five  miles,  cross  over  to  the 
Berkshires  and  put  up  at  Stockbridge  or  Lenox  for  the 
night,  or  the  shorter  way  by  the  Boston  Post  Road  to 
Hartford,  Springfield  and  Boston.  This  time  we  chose 
the  Hudson  River  route  as  the  roads  were  better  and  we 
again  avoided  Mary’s  village. 

Up  to  1912  and  even  later  we  had  some  trouble  with 
broken  springs  but  today  I  never  hear  of  them.  They 
could  cause  quite  a  bad  accident  if  they  let  the  car  down 
on  the  steering  gear.  This  happened  to  me  one  day  ten 
miles  east  of  Greenfield.  Before  I  knew  it,  I  was  shoot¬ 
ing  off  the  road  between  two  telephone  poles  on  to  a  grassy 
field.  We  jacked  the  body  up  level  and  lashed  a  block 
of  wood  on  the  front  axle  and  arrived  only  a  little  late  at 
the  old  Weldon  Hotel.  A  message  to  the  Massachusetts 
Automobile  Club  that  night  brought  us  a  new  spring  by 
noon  the  next  day.  At  that  time  repair  shops  were  scarce 
and  their  employees  were  not  always  skilled  mechanics  so 
the  old  Club  with  its  fine  repair  shop  was  very  much 
appreciated  by  its  members. 

It  is  probably  true  that  there  is  no  unalloyed  enjoyment 
in  any  sport  without  some  labor.  Complete  pleasure  in 
motoring  was  marred  by  tire  troubles  and  the  fear  of 
them.  From  1904  and  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  im¬ 
provement  in  tires  was  distressingly  slow.  Jacking  up 
the  car  was  perhaps  easier  as  they  were  lighter  in  weight 
but  the  rest  of  the  process  was  almost  beyond  the  power 
of  the  English  language  to  describe  adequately.  Indeed 
these  repairs  were  seldom  executed  without  involving 
abuses  of  said  language  as  recognized  in  polite  society. 
With  two  stout  tire  irons  we  pried  the  shoe  off  the  rim, 
removed  the  damaged  tube  and  by  that  time  we  were  pretty 
weary  but  the  job  was  only  half  done.  To  insert  a  spare 
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tube  and  pry  the  shoe  back  on  the  rim  without  pinching 
the  tube  was  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation.  Then 
after  a  short  rest  pressure  was  pumped  in  with  a  hand 
pump,  the  car  lowered  off  the  jack,  and  pump,  jack,  tools 
and  the  old  tube  stowed  away  and  the  trip  resumed.  Not 
until  demountable  rims  were  furnished  were  we  able  to 
carry  an  inflated  spare  with  us  which  reduced  the  labor 
and  delay  considerably  in  case  of  a  puncture  or  blowout. 
My  first  pneumatic  tires  were  guaranteed  to  run  three 
thousand  miles  before  they  blew  out,  but  they  usually  gave 
up  the  ghost  at  about  twelve  hundred.  The  dealer  would 
then  allow  for  the  undelivered  mileage  in  the  price  of  the 
new  shoe. 

From  1898  to  1907,  I  had  personallv  done  all  the  work 
necessary"  for  the  upkeep  of  my  cars.  I  will  not  claim  they 
were  well  groomed  at  all  times,  but  the  electric  and  steam¬ 
ers  required  very  little  care.  However,  by  1907  with  a 
large  Peerless  on  my  hands  and  the  everpresent  bugaboo 
of  tire  repairs  on  my  mind  I  felt  the  need  of  an  assistant. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  find  a  young  man  of  good 
American  stock  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  married,  and 
with  some  experience  with  motors.  No  account  of  my 
automotive  life  would  be  complete  without  including  him 
in  my  story.  Frank  Oliver  is  still  with  me  and  now  does 
most  of  the  driving.  He  is  a  better  driver  and  a  safer  one 
than  he  was  forty-one  years  ago  and  he  was  good  then. 
He  is  well  known  in  the  community  and  is  highly  re¬ 
spected.  He  has  driven  so  many  brides  and  grooms  away 
from  the  church  after  the  ceremony,  that  a  Salem  wedding 
is  hardly  reckoned  legal  without  his  services. 

Around  1912,  as  I  remember  it,  Avomen  began  to  drive 
cars,  thus  adding  a  new  and  intriguing  peril  to  the  sport. 
The  foot  that  rocked  the  cradle  sometimes  wrecked  the 
car.  Without  presuming  to  understand  their  signals  we 
gave  them  all  the  road  room  possible  and  they  soon  became 
as  proficient  as  we  were. 

The  Electric  Carriage 

I  have  already  described  briefly  my  first  horseless  car¬ 
riage,  a  two  seater  like  the  box  buggy  of  our  forbears  with 
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the  box-like  compartment  back  of  the  seat  where  the  heavy 
battery  was  carried.  It  had  large  wooden  wheels  with 
hard  rubber  tires  and  a  patent  leather  dash  and  whip 
socket,  truly  a  very  neat  rig.  It  steered  with  a  tiller  and 
had  a  right  hand  drive  with  the  control  level  on  the  right 
side.  There  were  two  speeds  ahead  and  one  reverse.  It 
was  guaranteed  to  run  twenty-five  miles  on  level  ground, 
but  that  car  would  detect  a  grade  that  the  eye  could  not 
discern.  A  real  hill  reduced  the  obtainable  mileage  con¬ 
siderably,  however  with  experience  I  learned  what  it  would 
do,  which  was  much  more  useful  than  reading  the  guaran¬ 
tee. 

As  soon  as  I  learned  its  limitations  and  didn’t  try  to 
exceed  them  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  with  it.  Its  speed  was 
very  moderate,  not  over  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  level 
and  I  carried  a  stick  in  the  whip  socket  to  keep  dogs  away 
from  the  front  wheels.  The  first  time  I  overestimated 
its  powers  it  stopped  about  a  mile  from  home.  I  tele¬ 
phoned  the  livery  stable  for  a  horse  and  team  and  patient¬ 
ly  awaited  the  rescue  squad.  In  about  an  hour  help 
arrived  and  I  climbed  in  to  steer  it  properly  behind  the 
team.  I  pushed  the  starting  level  expecting  no  response 
and  to  my  great  surprise  the  battery  had  recuperated 
enough  so  I  was  able  with  the  help  of  a  slight  down  grade 
to  reach  the  electric  light  station  under  my  own  power ! 

Another  time  the  power  gave  out  suddenly  and  I  found 
that  a  connnection  between  two  cells  had  burned  out. 
These  connections  were  flat  leaves  of  lead  and  I  was  able 
to  separate  the  leaves  both  sides  of  the  break  with  a  pocket 
knife  and  jam  a  door  key  in  to  complete  the  connection 
and  away  we  speeded,  proud  of  my  first  roadside  repair, 
simple  as  it  was. 

I  kept  this  wagon  about  a  year  and  it  gave  me  good 
service  but  I  longed  for  something  more  active  so  I  dis¬ 
posed  of  it  and  began  to  investigate  the  steamers. 

The  Steam  Carriage 

While  the  gasoline  cars  were  being  slowly  improved, 
there  appeared  several  makes  of  steam  carriages,  among 
them  the  White,  Locomobile,  Whitney  and  Stanley.  A 
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friend  of  my  brother’s  at  the  Tavern  Club  in  Boston,  heard 
him  telling  of  my  craze  on  automobiles  and  he  promptly 
asked  me  to  take  a  ride  in  his  Whitney.  It  was  a  small 
two  seater  steered  with  a  tiller  with  a  shovel  handle,  which 
when  twisted  by  a  wrist  motion  operated  the  throttle. 
He  picked  me  up  in  Park  Square  after  lunch  one  day  and 
drove  me  out  to  Chestnut  Hill.  He  turned  into  a  drive¬ 
way  of  a  friend’s  estate  and  just  as  we  were  taking  the 
road  out  we  were  a  little  startled  to  see  his  friend  driv¬ 
ing  in  with  a  span  of  horses.  They  shied  a  bit  and  we 
kept  to  the  extreme  right  to  give  them  room  to  pass.  The 
road  was  so  high  crowned  and  he  turned  so  sharply  the 
machine  gracefully  turned  over  on  its  side  and  deposited 
us  gently  on  the  roadbed.  Nobody  was  hurt,  but  the  Whit¬ 
ney  was  spouting  steam  and  the  rear  wheels  were  spin¬ 
ning  in  the  air  until  my  pilot  reached  in  and  closed  the 
throttle.  We  were  able  to  turn  it  back  on  its  four  wheels 
and  the  trip  back  to  town  was  uneventful.  That  experi¬ 
ence  left  me  more  entranced  with  the  horseless  carriage 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  I  must  have  a  steamer. 

It  was  now  1900,  and  the  Stanley  Brothers  of  Newton 
were  making  a  very  neat  light  car  with  short  wheel  base 
and  wire  wheels,  which  for  some  years  gave  the  gasoline 
cars  strong  competition.  By  this  time  I  had  recovered  my 
normal  business  sense  and  I  bought  a  second-hand  Loco¬ 
mobile  painted  a  bright  red  and  named  “The  Red  Devil.” 
It  certainly  deserved  its  name  one  day  when  everybody  in 
the  street  yelled  at  me  and  pointed  at  the  car  as  if  it  were 
on  fire.  I  hopped  out  and  saw  that  flame  was  spurting 
out  of  the  safety  valve.  Instantly  I  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  In  that  car  the  gasoline  tank,  for  safety,  was  lo¬ 
cated  inside  the  water  tank.  I  had  just  bought  a  few 
gallons  of  gas  and  the  attendant  had  put  it  in  the  water 
tank,  but  no  damage  was  done  and  after  that  I  carefully 
supervised  the  purchase  of  gasoline.  I  kept  the  Locomo¬ 
bile  for  a  year  and  then  investigated  the  Stanley  steamer. 
I  took  several  rides  under  the  guidance  of  one  of  the 
'  Stanleys,  who  convinced  me  of  the  safety  of  the  machine 
as  well  as  its  good  performance  on  the  road.  For  four  or 
five  years  up  to  1903,  I  had  Stanleys  of  varying  body 
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types,  two  seaters  and  four  seaters.  One  body  had  seats 
for  two  passengers  that  let  down  in  front  of  the  driver’s 
seat,  so  they  were  riding  as  on  the  front  of  a  locomotive 
with  a  fine  view  of  the  road  ahead.  It  took  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  these  machines  started,  but  after  starting 
they  were  very  simple  to  operate.  I^one  of  them  had  any 
tops,  windshields  or  lights,  but  speeds  were  so  moderate 
our  eyes  were  perfectly  protected  by  goggles.  They  were 
great  fun  to  drive,  so  powerful  and  so  easily  controlled 
that  it  was  like  driving  some  live  thing.  Hills  were  no 
trouble  at  all  and  speed  was  only  limited  by  the  road  sur¬ 
face. 

In  starting,  the  burner  had  to  be  heated  with  a  plumb¬ 
er’s  torch,  then  the  gas  turned  on  slowly  to  become  a 
hot  gas  flame  which  was  then  regulated  automatically  by 
the  steam  pressure.  At  high  pressures,  say  500  lbs.,  the 
burner  Avould  close  down  to  only  a  pilot  light.  In  a  strong 
wind  this  would  sometimes  blow  out,  but  not  often.  My 
wife  was  as  enthusiastic  about  the  Stanley  as  I  was,  and 
she  was  a  great  help  when  the  feed  pump  check  stuck  so 
the  boiler  was  getting  no  water.  Then  my  assistant  would 
give  the  monkey  wrench  a  mighty  swing  against  the  pump- 
check  to  loosen  it  so  the  pump  could  again  function.  One 
tank  of  water  took  us  about  twenty  miles  and  it  was  easy 
to  replenish  the  supply  from  the  numerous  horse  troughs 
that  were  then  available  everywhere.  A  three  days’  tour 
with  two  guests,  making  four  in  all  is  well  remembered. 
We  went  from  Salem  to  Newfields,  X.  H.,  about  35  miles 
the  first  day,  then  to  Xorth  Andover  the  second  day  and 
back  to  Salem  the  third  day.  It  was  a  new  experience,  a 
leisurely  trip  through  the  lovely  country  and  the  Stanley 
gave  us  no  trouble  at  all  except  once  on  the  second  day 
and  that  was  my  fault  entirely.  It  was  getting  dark  as 
we  approached  Xorth  Andover  and  I  failed  to  notice  that 
the  water  pump  was  not  working  so  we  lost  our  steam  and 
the  fusible  plug  melted  out.  It  took  about  an  hour  to 
put  in  an  extra  plug,  fill  the  boiler  by  hand  and  then  get 
out  the  torch  and  heat  the  burner  as  in  the  starting  pro¬ 
cess.  We  were  having  a  grand  time  and  no  one  minded 
the  delay  or  blamed  the  careless  driver.  Today  that  trip 
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could  be  covered  easily  between  breakfast  and  lunch,  but 
not  so  enjoyably  I  am  sure.  You  wouldn’t  really  see  the 
country,  you  wouldn’t  have  any  interesting  delay,  and  you 
wouldn’t  have  the  thrill  of  a  new  experience. 

After  four  years  with  steamers  came  the  year  1903,  the 
year  of  my  first  gasoline  car. 

The  Gasoline  Cae 

It  was  fortunate  for  me  that  I  made  an  early  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  gasoline  cars.  The  electrics  and  steamers 
changed  but  little  from  year  to  year,  but  the  gas  cars  im¬ 
proved  rapidly  in  safety  and  efficiency.  About  1907,  the 
controls  were  changed  somewhat  so  that  a  present  day 
motorist,  for  instance,  stepping  into  a  1907  car  would  be 
puzzled  how  to  operate  it.  He  would  know  right  away 
that  the  crank  hanging  down  in  front  had  something  to 
do  with  starting  it.  Unless  he  was  instructed,  he  might 
get  a  nasty  injury.  He  would  see  two  levers  on  the  steer¬ 
ing  post  under  the  wheel.  One  was  the  hand  throttle  and 
the  other  the  spark  advance.  Before  cranking  he  should 
retard  the  spark,  open  the  throttle  a  little  and  before  the 
battery  switch  is  thrown  it  would  be  advisable  to  turn  the 
motor  over  one  or  two  revolutions  to  get  gas  in  the  cylin¬ 
ders,  then  throw  the  switch  and  give  the  crank  a  quick 
yank.  As  soon  as  the  motor  starts  he  should  advance  the 
spark.  He  would  take  a  little  time  to  locate  the  controls. 
He  would  find  the  gear  shift  lever  on  the  side  of  the  car 
instead  of  on  the  steering  post.  Aside  from  these  few 
hints  he  could  probably  proceed  safelv  on  his  way.  In 
those  days  many  broken  arms  were  caused  by  carelessness 
in  not  retarding  the  spark. 

Soon  the  automatic  spark  advance  was  perfected  so  the 
younger  drivers  today  know  nothing  about  it.  A  lot  of 
the  troubles  with  the  first  gas  cars  were  caused  by  faulty 
ignition.  When  magnetos  were  installed  to  help  the  bat¬ 
tery,  much  improvement  was  noted.  We  would  start  on 
the  battery  and  then  switch  over  to  the  magneto.  Even  so 
it  was  wise  to  keep  the  battery  well  charged. 

After  five  years’  experience  with  electric  and  steam  cars 
I  was  anxious  to  own  a  gasoline  machine.  I  had  studied 
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the  different  makes  on  the  market  most  of  which  were  one 
or  two  cylinder  cars.  I  wanted  a  four  cylinder  and  would 
not  accept  any  other.  I  soon  found  an  agent  in  Boston 
for  the  Franklin  air-cooled  cars,  made,  I  believe,  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.  The  only  one  he  had  to  offer  was  a  small  two 
seater  with  the  four  cylinder  motor  mounted  crosswise  on 
the  front  of  the  frame  and  the  starting  crank  necessarily 
on  the  side  of  the  car.  The  cylinders  were  deeply  fluted 
to  give  cooling  surface  and  their  position  across  the  front 
gave  equal  cooling  to  all  cylinders.  It  never  overheated 
even  on  the  hottest  days.  Transmission  was  hy  a  lon^ 
chain  to  a  sprocket  on  the  rear  axle.  It  was  simple  and 
efficient,  the  elasticity  of  the  chain  obviating  the  need  of 
a  universal  gear.  This  car  had  only  two  speeds  ahead  and 
a  reverse  and  they  were  sufficient.  The  chain  was  entire¬ 
ly  unprotected  from  the  weather  and  in  its  normal  oily 
condition  it  picked  up  some  dirt  and  dust  but  was  easy 
to  keep  in  order.  I  always  had  an  extra  link  in  the 
tool  box  in  case  it  broke.  With  no  heavy  radiator  or 
cooling  system  this  runabout  was  active  on  the  level  and 
on  the  hills  and  the  low  gear  was  usually  only  necessary  in 
starting.  I  ran  Franklins  of  different  types  for  four  years 
with  very  good  success.  After  the  Franklins,  in  1907  I 
bought  a  Peerless.  I’m  not  sure  it  was  well  named,  but 
I  liked  it  well  enough  to  trade  it  in  for  a  1908  modtel. 
After  that  I  had  a  Pierce-Arrow,  a  very  good  dependable 
car. 

My  next  car  was  an  Italian  Fiat,  made  in  their  factory 
then  located  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  This  was  a  four 
passenger  touring  car  with  a  brute  of  a  four  cylinder 
motor,  5^  inches  bore  and  6^  inches  stroke  and  rated  at 
something  like  seventy  horse  power.  I  commuted  to  Bos¬ 
ton  in  it  winter  and  summer,  and  the  winter  trip  in  zero 
temperatures  with  coon  coats,  caps  and  gloves  and  a  slop¬ 
ing  Cambridge  windshield  to  protect  us,  was  good  fun.  The 
only  closed  bodies  up  to  1912-15  were  custom-made  at  the 
expense  of  the  purchaser.  They  did  not  at  flrst  appeal  to 
many  of  us  as  we  were  used  to  the  open  air  and  decidedly 
they  were  not  sporty,  good  for  old  folks  perhaps,  but  not 
for  us. 
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In  the  past  forty  years  I  have  driven  several  makes  of 
American  cars  besides  those  already  mentioned  including 
Auburn,  Chrysler,  Cadillac,  Ford,  Lincoln-Zephyr,  Daniels 
and  Buick  and  in  between,  for  foreign  cars,  Renault  and 
Isotta  Fraschini,  These  foreigners  were  beautiful  hand¬ 
made  and  hand-finished  cars,  as  there  was  no  mass  pro¬ 
duction  then  in  France  or  Italy.  In  the  years  1912-15,  I 
found  them  to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  American  cars 
I  had  driven.  In  my  opinion  the  Renault  was  more  beau¬ 
tiful  in  design  than  any  of  the  present  models  of  Ameri¬ 
can  cars.  It  had  the  radiator  back  of  the  motor  which, 
with  the  sloping  hood,  gave  fine  visibility  and,  with  the 
hood  raised,  perfect  accessibility  to  distributor,  fan,  spark 
plugs  and  carburetor  for  any  needed  adjustments.  In 
American  cars  today  the  hood  is  so  hi"h  and  the  driver’s 
seat  is  so  low  he  cannot  see  his  right  hand  mudguard,  so 
necessary  in  modern  traffic  conditions.  I  am  hoping  some 
of  our  manufacturers  will  bring  over  some  French  de¬ 
signers  in  the  years  to  come. 

One  advantage  we  early  motorists  had  over  those  of  the 
present  day  was  the  privilege  of  giving  many  friends  their 
first  ride  in  a  motor  car.  Their  reactions  were  varied,  un¬ 
predictable  and  always  interesting.  Generally  speaking, 
the  older  people  were  timid  and  glad  when  it  was  safely 
over.  The  younger  were  so  pleased  and  excited  it  was 
hard  to  get  them  out  of  the  car.  At  a  top  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour  one  of  my  older  guests,  on  leaving  the  car 
muttered  “terrible  experience”  though  she  soon  became 
one  of  our  most  appreciative  guests.  In  contrast  with  this, 
my  young  daughter  three  years  old,  when  asked  if  I  was 
driving  too  fast  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  just  lisped 
“fwow  poke.” 

In  1901  we  drove  to  !N^ewfields,  H.  H.,  to  call  on  an 
aunt  of  my  wife’s,  who  was  one  hundred  years  old  and  as 
spry  and  smart  as  if  she  were  twenty  years  younger.  She 
hopped  into  my  Stanley  and  I  drove  her  four  or  five  miles 
around  the  country.  She  was  the  most  appreciative 
guest  that  I  ever  had.  She  had  a  wonderful  time  and  was 
not  in  the  least  afraid,  but  I  felt  relieved  when  I  had 
landed  her  safely  at  her  attractive  home. 

One  of  our  most  exciting  trips  was  in  1908  to  the  White 
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Mountains,  through  the  dreaded  Franconia  Notch.  It  was 
considered  a  tough  climb  for  an  automobile  and  the  signs 
posted  as  we  entered  the  steepest  part  were  not  too  encour¬ 
aging.  Passengers  were  advised  to  leave  the  car  and  walk 
up  and  the  drivers  to  put  the  car  in  low  gear.  We  were 
only  three  in  our  Peerless  that  day  and  we  didn’t  feel 
particularly  like  walking.  The  road  at  that  time  through 
the  Notch  was  narrow  and  rough  and  in  the  first  mile  was 
a  succession  of  steep  climbs  and  level  thank-you-ma’ams, 
enabling  horses  to  rest  intermittently  with  their  loads.  We 
had  no  trouble  and  negotiated  the  ascent  mostly  in  second 
gear  and  part  of  the  time  in  high  gear.  Our  brakes  were 
not  as  good  then  as  they  were  later,  so  on  descending  the 
mountain  grades  w^e  often  used  the  second  gear  to  save 
wear  on  the  brakes. 

Another  pleasant  memory  flavored  with  some  excite¬ 
ment,  is  being  awakened  by  my  energetic  wife  at  break  of 
day  to  see  the  circus  come  to  town.  We  drove  in  the  Isotta 
to  the  grounds  and  parked  by  the  curb  to  await  its  arrival. 
Thrilled  by  the  crowds  and  the  sight  of  the  elephants  lead¬ 
ing  the  procession  we  had  another  thrill  when  the  huge 
well-drilled  animals  wheeled  and  backed  up  to  the  curb 
precisely  where  we  were  parked.  We  scuttled  out  of  the 
car  and  prayed  that  the  nearest  beast  would  not  sit  down. 
When  they  moved  off  to  the  big  tent  we  breathed  again. 
Elephants  have  never  looked  as  big  to  us  as  those  did  that 
day. 

Now  I  have  finished  my  story.  It  is  mainly  factual,  of 
course,  as  a  personal  experience  must  be,  but  in  writing 
it  I  have  managed  to  put  myself  back  in  the  pioneer  period 
and  re-lived  the  struggles  of  those  early  experiments  with 
motor  cars.  I  am  still  devoted  to  them.  I  loved  my  cars 
as  a  horse  owner  loves  his  beast.  I  am  sure  my  Renault’s 
head  lamps  gave  me  a  sad  and  accusing  glance  the  even¬ 
ing  I  bade  it  good  bye. 

The  sport  has  been  so  interesting  in  its  development 
it  has  added  much  to  my  enjoyment  of  life  and  has  also 
done  much  to  keep  me  in  good  health.  It  was  a  fine  era 
to  live  through  and  the  memories  of  the  early  difficulties 
“all  of  which  I  saw  and  part  of  which  I  was”  are,  to  me, 
priceless. 


ABIEL  ABBOT  LOW 
In  later  life 


MORE  CANTOX  LETTERS 
of 

ARIEL  ABBOT  LOW,  WILLIAM  HEXRY  LOW, 
and  EDWARD  ALLEX  LOW  (1837-1844) 

Introduction  and  notes  by  Elma  Loin.es. 

The  following  letters  from  three  sons  of  Mary  Porter 
and  Seth  Haskell  Low,  who  were  all  born  in  Salem,  give 
a  vivid  picture  of  what  a  young  man  had  to  e^ect  when 
he  went  out  as  a  clerk  to  Russell  &  Company’s  office  in 
Canton,  hoping  after  long  years  of  hard  work  to  become 
a  partner,  and  what  he  actually  found  when  he  got  there 
during  that  turbulent  period  leading  to  the  Anglo-Chinese, 
or  Opium  War.  AbW  Low,  as  he  was  called  at  home, 
tells  his  younger  brother  William,  in  no  uncertain  terms 
what  is  requisite  in  the  way  of  education,  ability  and  peiv 
sonal  character.  In  the  letter  to  his  father  he  states  his 
own  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Canton  house  after  six  dili¬ 
gent  years.  Although  he  himself  remained  seven  years, 
the  threats  of  the  Chinese  were  constantly  increasing  and 
the  war  began  to  look  so  ominous  that  Abbot  felt  he  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  losing  his  life  there  and  so 
wished  to  make  to  his  father  in  Xew  York  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  financial  statement  of  his  business.  In  case  of  his 
death  his  father  could  claim  his  dues.  But  Abbot  came 
through  alive  and  returned  to  Xew^  York  in  the  early 
months  of  1841. 

His  first  letter  to  William  Henry  Low  is  dated  Xovem- 
ber  12th,  1837,  but  William  does  not  arrive  in  China  until 
the  fall  of  1839,  stays  until  the  war  is  in  full  blast  and 
returns  after  two  years.  Edward  Allen  Low  the  youngest 
of  the  three  did  not  go  out  until  1841,  and  remained  eight 
years.  He  was  there  through  the  signing  of  the  British 
Treaty  of  Xanking  and  all  the  disturbing  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  break-up  of  the  Co-Hong,  that  old  and  curious 
system  of  the  early  trade.  His  letter  here  refers  to  Wil¬ 
liam’s  last  visit  before  his  untimely  death  at  sea. 

The  Chinese  had  long  protested  against  the  importa- 
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tion  of  opium  because  it  was  ruining  the  health  of  many 
of  their  people.  But  the  British  persisted  in  sending  it 
in  from  India.  The  largest  importers,  according  to  Abbot 
Low  were  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  Turner,  both  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  Americans  were  responsible  for  but 
3%  of  the  trade^  and  the  British  34%.^  When  the  Chinese 
finally  stopped  all  British  trade  in  1839,  the  Americans 
began  to  carry  their  goods  for  them  from  Hong  Kong.  And 
so  they  made  tremendous  profits,  even  more  than  from 
cargoes  brought  from  the  States.  A.  A.  Low  always 
opposed  the  carrying  of  opium.  He  considered  it  undigni¬ 
fied,  improper,  and  disagreeable  in  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  such  a  low  order  of  persons  as  they  had  to  come  in 
contact  with.®  The  American  Olyphants  would  never 
touch  it. 

After  much  friction,  the  English,  to  prevent  all  foreign 
trade  from  being  stopped,  finally  gave  in,  and  surrendered 
all  their  opium  when  the  new  High  Commissioner,  Lin,^ 
under  orders  from  the  Emperor  threatened  complete  stop¬ 
page  and  showed  that  he  meant  it.®  But  the  English  always 
contended  that  the  war  was  fought  not  on  account  of  opium 
but  for  the  right  to  free  trade  in  all  Chinese  ports  and 
for  extraterritoriality,  the  right  to  try  their  own  nationals 
in  their  own  court,  Chinese  justice  being  quite  different 
from  British  justice. 

On  June  28th,  1840,  the  British  blockaded  the  river 
and  port  of  Canton,  intending  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
Korth  and  hoping  to  open  negotiations  with  Peking  for 
a  settlement  of  all  Great  Britain’s  grievances.  They  had 
many  war  vessels  and  very  soon  the  Chinese  found  that 
they  could  not  stand  up  against  them.  They  therefore 
agreed  to  a  convention  in  1840,  offering  to  surrender  Hong 
Kong  to  the  British  and  to  open  trade  at  Canton  and  to 
pay  an  indemnity  of  six  million  dollars  for  the  opium  sur¬ 
rendered.  However,  this  the  Emperor  and  war  party 
would  not  recognize,  not  wanting  to  be  humiliated  by  such 

1  The  Old  China  Trade  by  F.  E.  Dulles,  p.  152. 

2  Pp.  277,  8,  Maritime  Hist,  of  Mass,  by  S.  E.  Morison. 

3  See  Letter  of  April  17th,  1839. 

4  Lin  Tse  Shu. 

5  The  Old  China  Trade,  pp.  154-9. 
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a  peace.  Nor  were  the  British  satisfied  with  it  either. 
The  British  then  prepared  to  assault  Canton  itself,  but 
when  the  Chinese  merchants  thereupon  offered  a  ransom 
of  six  million  dollars  for  the  city.  Captain  Charles  Elliot, 
British  Superintendent  of  Trade,  anxious  for  peace  and 
continuance  of  all  trade,  accepted  this  offer.  This  was  in 
May  1841.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  and  Rear-Admiral  Sir  William  Parker 
who  were  given  instructions  in  England  to  re-occupy  Chu- 
san  which  they  had  previously  held,  and  to  secure  Britain’s 
aims  in  full. 

The  war  now  entered  a  second  phase  and  Amoy,  Ting- 
hai,  Chinhai  and  Xingpo  were  captured.  They  advanced 
to  Chinkiang  and  the  Chinese  were  powerless  to  resist 
them.  After  Shanghai  had  fallen  and  an  assault  against 
banking  ordered,  the  Imperial  Court  accepted  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  agreed  to  the  British  terms.  On  August  29th, 
1842,  the  Treaty  of  Xanking  was  signed  aboard  H.M.S. 
Cornwallis  opposite  that  city;  the  Chinese  ceding  Hong 
Kong  to  the  British  and  opening  trade  at  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foochow  and  Xingpo ;  paying  an  indemnity  of  twenty- 
one  million  dollars  (including  six  millions  for  the  de¬ 
stroyed  opium)  ;  abolishing  the  Co-hong  system,  establish¬ 
ing  a  low  uniform  tariff  ad  valorem)^  and  recognizing 
the  equality  of  the  two  countries,  which  China  had  never 
done  before. 

A  year  later  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  engineered  by  Caleb  Cushing  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  signed"  outside  the  city  of  Macao.  This  among 
other  things  finally  secured  extraterritoriality  to  all  na¬ 
tions  and  gave  to  all  the  same  rights  as  to  the  British  for 
future  trading  in  the  five  ports.  It  also  brought  to  an 
end  an  era  of  an  unusual  method  of  trading  through  a 
few  selected  Chinese  merchants. 

Abiel  Abbot  Low,  who  usually  signed  himself  A.  A. 
Low,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Mary  Porter  of  Topsfield  and 
Seth  Haskell  Low,  whose  family  came  from  West  Glouces¬ 
ter  but  who  settled  in  Salem  on  his  marriage.  His  Low 

6  P.  167,  The  Old  China  Trade  by  F.  E.  Dulles. 

7  July  3rd,  1843.  p.  203  Idem. 
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forebears  came  from  the  region  of  Colchester,  England 
in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  Century.  Thomas  Low,  the 
first  to  come  was  bom  in  1605.  He  settled  in  the  town  of 
Ipswich  and  on  his  death  left  to  his  son  Thomas  Low,  land 
in  the  parish  of  Chebacco  (now  Essex).  The  latter  fought 
against  the  Indians,  probably  under  his  neighbor  Major 
Appleton,  who  commanded  the  Massachusetts  Bay  con¬ 
tingent  in  the  Great  Swamp  fight  wfith  King  Philip.  He 
was  a  deacon  of  the  Chebacco  church  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  He  died  at  sea.  His  son  David  built  himself  a 
house  and  went  under  Sir  Williams  Phipps  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  against  Quebec.  His  son.  Captain  David  Low,®  Com¬ 
manded  the  Essex  militia.  His  son,  the  third  David  Low 
in  descent,  was  lieutenant  of  an  Ipswich  Minute  Company 
and  was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington.  At  forty-eight  he  was 
made  Captain  of  the  3rd  Massachusetts  regiment  and  went 
with  volunteers  from  his  company  to  Saratoga  to  reinforce 
General  Gates.  The  fourth  David  Low  in  line  was  ser¬ 
geant  in  Little’s  Massachusetts  regiment,  was  at  Bunker 
Hill  and  the  Battle  of  Long  Island  and  is  believed  to  have 
fought  at  Trenton  and  Princeton  and  to  have  been  at  Val¬ 
ley  Forge.  Afterwards  he  became  a  sea  captain  and  died 
at  sea. 

Abbot  Low,  as  his  family  called  him,  was  born  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Street,  Salem,  on  February  9th,  1811.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  and  one  of  the  twelve  children  of  Mary  Porter 

8  From  Seth  Low  by  Benj.  E.  C.  Low. 

Children  of  Seth  Haskell  and  Mary  Porter  Low,  parents  of 
the  letter  writers : 

Marv  Ann,  b.  1808;  m.  George  Babcock  Archer  of  Salem;  d. 

1851. 

Harriet,  b.  1809;  m.  John  Hillard;  d.  1878. 

Abiel  Abbot,  b.  1811 ;  m.  1st  Ann  D.  Bedell  Low  1850 ;  2nd. 

Ellen  A.  Dow;  d.  1893. 

Seth  Haskell,  b.  1812;  m.  Rebecea  Cutler;  d.  1857. 

Edward  Porter,  b.  1814;  d.  1815. 

William  Henry,  b.  1816 ;  m.  Ann  Davison  Bedell  1842 ;  d.  1845. 

Edward  Allen,  b.  1817 ;  m.  Lucy  E.  Haskell  1854  ;  d.  1898. 

Francis,  b.  1819 ;  d.  in  the  China  Sea  1836. 

Josiah  Orne,  b.  1821;  m.  Martha  E.  Mills;  d.  1895. 

Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  1822 ;  m.  Edward  H.  E.  Lyman ;  d.  1863. 

Charles  Porter,  b.  1824 ;  m.  Sarah  Maria  Tucker  of  S.  Danvers ; 

d.  1913. 

Ellen  Porter,  b.  1827 ;  m.  Ethelbert  Smith  Mills ;  d.  1898. 
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of  Topsfield  and  Seth  Haskell  Low  of  Salem.  There  were 
four  daughters  and  eight  sons  and  all  but  two  grew  to 
maturity.  The  Lows  remained  in  Salem,  living  succes¬ 
sively  in  three  Federal  Street  houses  and  lastly  in  a  house 
on  Crombie  Street  near  Norman  Street,  where  the  younger 
ones  were  born.  When  Abbot  was  eighteen  and  the  baby, 
Ellen,  two  years  old  they  left  Salem  for  Brooklyn.  Abbot 
was  named  for  his  father’s  friend,  Abiel  Abbot,  a  well- 
known  preacher  of  the  day.  In  his  father’s  journal,® 
kept  during  his  four  years  at  Harvard,  where  he  graduated 
in  1804  at  an  expense  of  about  $103.00  a  year,  is  the 
following  entry :  “Heard  a  couple  of  sweet  sermons  from 
Mr.  Abbot.  The  singers  the  second  time  went  into  the 
pews.”  And  “Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  filled  the  pulpit  for  Mr.  Abbot  today,  a  man  rich  in 
knowledge  and  thoroughly  furnished  to  every  good  work.” 

When  he  was  sixteen^®  Abbot  Low  became  a  clerk  with 
J.  J.  Howard  &  Company,  importers  and  exporters.  Here 
he  first  showed  the  business  aptitude  which  was  to  become 
so  marked  later  on  in  Canton.  The  firm  seemed  to  think 
highly  of  him,  and  Abbot  probably  left  Salem  with  regret 
as  the  family  were  all  much  attached  to  the  life  there, 
where  they  had  many  relatives  and  friends.  By  1828, 
his  father,  Seth  Low,  realized  that  New  York  was  going 
far  ahead  in  shipping  and  business  generally  with  the 
opening  that  year  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  fact  that 
Salem  Harbor  was  no  longer  deep  enough  for  the  larger 
ships  of  deeper  draft.  So  he  established  that  year  an  office 
at  22  Fletcher  Street,  New  York  City,  and  took  Abbot 
along  with  him  to  build  up  his  export  and  import  busi¬ 
ness  there.  He  bought  a  large  lot  on  Brooklyn  Heights, 
across  the  river,  not  far  from  the  present  terminal  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  Here  he  began  to  build  a  home  for  his 
own  large  family  at  40  Concord  Street,  now  used  as  the 
City  engineer’s  office  and  soon  to  become  part  of  Concordia 

9  This  journal,  in  twelve  tiny  booklets  was  distributed 
after  his  death  among  his  children.  The  above  quotation  is  from 
that  in  the  possession  of  J.  0.  Low,  Esq.  of  Chicago,  a  great- 
grandson. 

10  For  further  genealogical  data  see  Mr.  J.  D.  Phillip’s 
article  in  the  Hist.  Coll,  for  July,  1948. 
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Village,  a  new  housing  development.  Adjoining  it  he 
built  another  for  his  brother  William  Henry  Low.  He 
later  added  a  classical  school  and  as  he  thought  no  schools 
like  those  of  Salem  he  imported  schoolmasters  from  there, 
and  later,  when  he  and  a  few  friends  built  the  Church  of 
the  Saviour  (the  First  Unitarian)  a  Salem  architect  Min- 
ard  Lefever^^  was  engaged. 

When  the  new  home  was  finally  completed  the  family 
moved  down  to  Brooklyn  in  September  1829,  just  four 
months  after  Harriet  Low,  then  aged  twenty,  had  sailed 
with  her  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.^^  William  Henry 
Low,  Sr.  for  Macao.  Mr.  Low  had  been  asked  to  be  head 
of  Russell  and  Company  in  Canton  for  five  years.  As  his 
wife  was  somewhat  delicate  he  had  invited  Harriet  to 
accompany  them  so  that  his  wife  should  not  be  too  lonely 
in  the  Macao  home  while  he  was  in  Canton  during  much 
of  the  year,  for  no  foreign  women  were  allowed  to  live  in 
that  city.  There  they  had  a  house  high  up  in  the  town 
with  terraced  gardens  above  and  below  it,  from  where  they 
could  watch  vessels  from  home  coming  into  the  twin  har¬ 
bors.  Harriet  Low’s  journal®  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
social  life  among  members  of  the  British  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Portuguese,  who  owned  the  city  and  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigners  constantly  coming  and  going  there 
from  Canton  and  elsewhere.  It  was  a  highly  sophisticated 
society  largely  dominated  by  the  English,  who  had  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  trade  there  before  the 
Americans  appeared. 

It  was  in  this  home  that  two  of  the  sons  were  welcomed 
when  they  first  arrived  in  China,  Abiel  Abbot,  and 
William  Henry  Low.  From  here  each  passed  on  to  the 
restricted  bachelor  existence  in  Canton  and  only  returned 
for  occasional  visits. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Low’s  term  as  partner  ran  from  1837  to 

11  Minarcl  Lefever  was  a  self-taught  architect  who  designed 
the  Packer  Institute  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Spencer  Memorial 
Church  as  well. 

12  Mrs.  Low  was  the  former  Abigail  Knapp  of  Salem. 

13  J/j/  Mother's  Journal,  edited  bj'  her  daughter  Katharine 
Hillard  was  a  much  abridged  version  of  Harriet  Lowe’s  Journal 
of  Life  in  Macao,  1829-34.  Published  in  1900  and  long  out 
of  print. 
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1840.  After  seven  years  in  Canton  he  then  returned  to 
Xew  York  and  soon  started  his  own  business  as  exporter 
and  importer.  Mr.  Warren  Delano  (the  great  uncle  of 
the  late  President  F.  D.  Roosevelt)  was  then  made  head 
of  the  house  until  the  end  of  1842.  He  was  formerly  in 
Russell  Sturgis  &  Company  of  Canton  and  Manila.  He 
succeeded  Mr.  Forbes  who  returned  home  on  July  7th, 
1840,  in  the  FTiantic  (a  Griswold  &  Co.  ship  which  he 
commanded  on  the  voyage).  When  Mr.  Edward  King 
and  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Hunter^^  retired  at  the  end  of  1841,  Mr. 
Russell  Sturgis  became  a  partner  of  Russell  &  Company. 
He  retired  at  the  end  of  1843.  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Hun¬ 
ter  sailed  for  New  York  in  the  Akbar  (Captain  Hallett 
of  Salem).^®  The  house  of  Russell  &  Company  continued 
for  forty  years,  more  than  sixty  in  all. 

Abbot  Low  had  seen  many  changes  in  heads  of  the  firm 
and  partners.  During  his  term,  there  were  William  Henry 
Low,  Sr.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Green,  Mr.  John  Murray  Forbes,  Mr. 
J.  Coolidge ;  then  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Hunter,  Mr.  Edward  King 
and  himself.  The  changes  that  Edward  Allen  Low  had 
seen  were  from  1841  to  1850:  Messrs  Delano  and  Stur¬ 
gis.  He  himself  did  not  become  a  partner  until  1848. 
He  was  in  Canton  during  the  many  disturbed  years  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  Opium  War  and  the  rapidly  changing 
conditions  which  followed  its  close  when  the  system  of 
Co-Hongs^®  was  abolished  and  five  treaty  ports  opened  to 
trade  of  all  nations,  through  the  American  Treaty  of 
Wanghia. 

14  W.  C.  Hunter  made  his  first  voyage  out  as  a  boy  of  thir¬ 
teen. 

15  From  The  Fan — Kwaes  in  Canton,  by  W.  C.  Hunter. 

16  The  Co-Hong  consisted  of  twelve  Chinese  merchants, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  These  men  paid  highly  for  the 
privilege  and  through  them  all  foreigners  had  to  transact  busi¬ 
ness.  Houqua  and  Pvvankeiqua,  both  extremely  wealthy  men, 
alternated  as  head  of  it.  Houqua  became  a  great  friend  of  the 
Americans  and  was,  in  fact,  their  security  agent.  Numerous 
portraits  of  him  exist  in  this  countrj'  today,  one  of  which  hangs 
in  the  Ipswich  Public  Library.  The  suffix,  qua,  was  the  equival¬ 
ent  of  Mr.,  or  a  title  of  office.  Other  of  his  portraits  belong  to 
Miss  May  Spooner  of  Boston  and  the  Union  League  Club  there, 
Mrs.  B.  R.  C.  Low  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Rajunond  and  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  all  of  New  York,  and  there  are  two  in  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Salem. 
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While  there  were  many  things  about  the  life  in  Canton 
that  neither  Abbot  Low  nor  any  of  the  other  young  clerks 
liked,  such  as  the  constant  hard  work,  the  sitting  up  till 
all  hours  of  the  night  when  ships  came  in  and  letters  had 
to  be  answered  at  once,  working  often  in  temperatures  of 
90°  or  more  beset  by  mosquitoes;  the  lack  of  recreation 
except  occasional  rowing  on  the  river  and  duck  shooting ; 
the  lack  of  family  and  any  feminine  society,  nevertheless 
he  found  the  experience  rewarding  as  such  and  for  the 
tremendous  profits  which  a  bright  young  clerk  and  part¬ 
ner  might  make.  The  last  two  years  Abbot  was  counting 
the  time  as  they  all  were,  until  he  could  make  the  voy¬ 
age  home.  As  he  wrote  his  father,  he  thought  he  could 
count  on  $25,000.00  as  his  share  for  the  previous  year, 
1838,  unless  something  unforeseen  were  to  occur.  They 
usually  expected  to  come  back  with  $100,000.00  after 
seven  years.  The  value  today  would  be  about  five  times 
that  sum.  Actually  he  returned  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine 
years  a  wealthy  man. 

In  1845  he  could  not  think  of  retiring  so  young,  so  with 
his  brother  Josiah  Orne  Low  he  founded  in  Xew  York 
City  the  firm  of  A.  A.  Low  and  Brother,  Exporters  and 
Importers.  On  Edward’s  return  he  took  him  also  into 
partnership  as  well  as  his  sister  Sarah’s  husband,  Edward 
H.  R.  Lyman,  the  son  of  Judge  Lyman  of  Northampton. 
The  firm  then  became  A.  A.  Low  and  Brothers.  He 
gradually  built  up  a  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels,  among  them 
many  early  and  weU  known  clippers.  The  first  he  had 
built  he  named  the  Houqua,  really  intended  to  sell  to 
the  Chinese  for  the  coastwise  trade.  She  was  of  sharper 
and  finer  lines  than  most  vessels  of  that  day,  (her  first 
voyage  was  in  June  1844)  and  though  called  a  clipper  by 
the  family,  experts  today  call  her  a  forerunner  of  the 
clippers.  Her  record  run  was  98  days  from  Shanghai  to 
New  York,  but  not  made  until  1850.  The  others  were 
the  Samuel  Russell  (1847),  Jacob  Bell  (1852),  Oriental 
(1849),  N.  B.  Palmer  (1851),  Surprise  (1850),  Contest 
(1853)  and  Golden  State,  the  last  five  going  into  the 
California  trade.  In  1853  he  bought  the  Great  Repruhlic, 
which  was  built  by  Donald  McKay  in  1853.  She  caught 
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fire  on  her  way  to  her  New  York  berth.  A.  A.  Low  bought 
her  from  N.  B.  Palmer  and  she  was  rebuilt  under  Palmer’s 
direction.  Barks  and  barkentines  made  up  the  rest  of  the 
fleet.  Longfellow  wrote  a  poem  about  The  Great  Republic, 
and  she  was  famous  for  her  beauty.  She  was  chartered  by 
the  French  during  the  Crimean  War  and  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  Civil  War. 

In  1849,  A.  A.  Low  &  Bros.’  office  was  on  Burling 
Slip  between  Front  and  South  Streets.  The  import  busi¬ 
ness  of  teas  and  silks  and  other  articles  flourished  for  a 
number  of  years,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  tele¬ 
graph  in  whose  development  A.  A.  Low  had  been  much 
interested  and  to  which  he  had  liberally  contributed,  and 
with  the  increasing  use  of  the  much  faster  steamers,  com¬ 
mission  houses  sprang  up  in  great  numbers  in  the  Far 
East  which  could  handle  most  of  the  business.  Clippers 
could  no  longer  compete  and  finally  after  using  the  vessels 
in  the  California  trade,  they  sold  their  fleet  in  1873  and 
their  China  offices.  But  for  some  years  longer  the  Bur¬ 
ling  Slip  office  remained  open. 

In  1841,  shortly  after  his  return  home.  Abbot  Low  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Ellen  Almira  Dow  of  Brooklyn.  She  bore  him 
four  children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Seth  Low,  later 
President  of  Columbia  College  and  second  mayor  of  the 
Greater  City  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Low  died  in  1850  and 
a  year  later  Abbot  married  his  brother  William’s  widow, 
Ann  Bedell  Low.  Her  only  son,  William  Gilman  Low 
was  then  seven  years  of  age.  In  1857  was  completed  his 
beautiful  new  home  at  No.  3  Pierrepont  Place,  from  whose 
windows  he  could  overlook  the  whole  harbor  and  see  his 
own  vessels  at  anchor  just  below  Brooklyn  Heights. 

In  private  life  Abbot  Low  was  a  wise  counsellor  to  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters,  providing  them  with  homes 
where  necessary  and  lending  financial  assistance.  He  had 
a  philosophical  nature  and  showed  wisdom  in  business  and 
family  crises  which  called  for  tempered  judgment.  Both 
he  and  his  father  helped  build  their  church,  promoted  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  schools,  and  helped  build  the  Athenaeum 
for  public  lectures.  He  also  assisted  Cyrus  Field  financial- 
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Ij  in  the  laying  of  the  first  cable  (1858),  which  led  in¬ 
directly  to  the  undoing  of  his  fieet. 

His  association  with  the  Xew  York  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  covered  nearly  half  a  century.  Donald  McKay’s 
grandson,^’^  Richard  McKay  says  that  he  was  the  last  of 
those  great  merchant  princes  like  the  Howlands  and 
Aspinwalls,  the  Goodhues  and  Stevens,  the  Griswolds, 
Minturns  and  Grinnells,  who  helped  to  build  up  the  ship¬ 
ping  of  Kew  York  and  who  continued  the  traditions  of 
the  older  school.  In  1860,  A.  A.  Low  was  summoned  to 
a  meeting  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  ‘'to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  due  January^  1861,  and  to  save  the  distracted  na¬ 
tion  from  default  in  the  payment  of  a  sum  which  our 
modern  financiers  would  consider  a  ^‘quanlite  negligea- 
ble.”  From  this  time  forward  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  of 
which  John  Austin  Stevens  was  President  and  Mr.  Low 
from  January  1854,  a  Director,  led  the  way  in  the  aid  of 
the  TJ.  S.  Treasury  Department,  in  its  colossal  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  movement  of  the  great  armies  which 
marched  to  sustain  our  national  integrity.  He  was  made 
President  in  1863,  but  resigned  three  years  later  in 
November  and  left  immediately  for  San  Francisco 
to  make  a  journey  around  the  world.  His  brother  Josiah 
and  their  wives  accompanied  them  and  at  Canton  were 
entertained  by  Houqua’s  son  at  an  elaborate  banquet,  for 
Houqua  himself  was  no  longer  living. 

Abiel  Abbot  Low  had  a  commanding  presence  and  a 
fine  speaking  voice.  He  felt  deeply  that  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  “survival  of  our  steam  fleet  in  the  deep-sea 
trade  between  1846  and  1860  was  a  question  of  national 
protection.  .  .  .  He  felt  bitterly  our  own  Government’s 
lack  of  recognition  of  what  was  needed  in  the  way  of  our 
subsidizing  our  mercantile  fleet  to  restore  its  position  on 
the  seas  and  enable  it  to  compete  with  the  British  carry¬ 
ing  trade  on  the  oceans  of  the  world.  He  has  left  this 
authoritative  statement  of  the  cause  that  ruined  the  Amer¬ 
ican  merchant  marine,  and  of  the  remedy  that  would  have 
saved  it : 

17  Pp.  421-2,  South  Street. 
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‘Mj  own  belief  is  that  the  policy  of  England  in  subsid¬ 
izing  lines  of  steamers  to  the  various  ports  of  the  world, 
had  given  her  a  prestige  which  is  almost  insuperable.  .  .  . 
My  own  impression  is  that  large  subsidies,  while  they 
would  cost  the  government  something  in  the  beginning, 
would  cost  the  government  nothing  in  the  end  .  .  . 

‘I  only  know  that  the  English  have  always,  in  peace  and 
war,  manifested  determination  to  hold  the  supremacy  on 
the  ocean,  and  the  supremacy  which  they  acquired  by 
arms  in  war  they  have  in  peace  acquired  by  subsidies.’  ” 

When  Abiel  Abbot  Low  died  in  1893,  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  all  flags  on  public  buildings  in  Salem  were 
flown  at  half-staff  in  tribute  to  her  distinguished  son. 

Among  his  descendants,  besides  President  Seth  Low  of 
Columbia  University  are  the  late  Jay  Pierrepont  Moffat, 
former  American  Minister  to  Canada,  an  able  diplomat, 
and  Abbot  Low  Moffat,  long  a  Member  of  the  K’ew  York 
State  Assembly,  who  had  a  distinguished  record  there, 
and  now  in  London  as  head  of  the  Division  of  Trade  and 
Finance  for  L.C.A. 

The  following  letters  from  Abiel  Abbot  Low,  William 
Henr\’  Low,  2nd.  and  Edward  Allen  Low  are  taken  from 
the  MSS  of  my  forthcoming  book.  The  China  Trade  Post- 
Bag  of  the  Low  Family  of  Salem.  Those  of  William 
Henry  Low,  2nd.  properly  belong  in  the  series  so  ably 
edited  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Phillips  in  the  July  and  October  1948 
numbers  of  the  Essex  Institute  Quarterly.  I  am  indebted 
to  Dr.  A.  W.  Hummell  for  sending  the  two  with  accounts 
of  visits  to  the  battleflelds,  which  are  now  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Canton.  November  12,  1837. 

To  William  Henry  Low 
New  York. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  have  already  replied  to  two  of  your  letters  per  Omega, 
and  now  take  up  that  of  May  29th  on  general  subjects.  This 
enters  into  the  particulars  of  your  arrangements  with  Messrs. 
Roberts  &  Co.  by  virtue  of  which  you  were  to  have  come  out 
to  China  and  explains  the  cause  of  your  non-appearance. 
In  ordinary  times  I  should  have  thought  very  favourably 
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of  a  business  connection  with  that  respectable  house;  and  I 
regret  much  the  necessity  which  compelled  them  to  abandon 
the  purpose  of  sending  you  out.  However,  I  am  getting  used 
to  disappointments,  and  endeavour  to  take  them  coolly — as 
you  do — after  the  fashion  of  that  worthy  man  Jacob  Faithful, 
for  I  suppose  you  must  have  reached  to  years  of  maturity  by 
this  time. 

I  should  like  much  to  see  you  here,  and  had  business  gone 
on  prosperously,  I  might  have  suggested  some  scheme  for 
making  a  trip  profitable  to  you.  But  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  I  could  only  recommend  your  coming  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  voyage.  These 
would  be : 

The  cost  of  3'our  outfit. 

Passages  to  and  from  Canton  $600. 

Clothing,  washing  &  sundry  expenses  here  I  to  300. 
and  the  loss  of  an  entire  year. 

If  you  had  secured  any  permanent  occupation  at  home, 
it  would  be  well  to  stick  to  it.  With  us  everything  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  At  present  we  have  a  plenty  of  hands  and  no  work, 
though  one  young  man  has  just  been  compelled  to  leave  on 
acount  of  his  health.  We  are  in  daily  and  anxious  expecta¬ 
tion  of  accounts  from  England  to  August  1st — anticipating 
very  bad  news.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  a  few  months 
hence,  two  thirds  of  the  houses  in  India,  China,  Java  & 
Manila  were  to  be  bankrupt.  Not  long  ago  I  thought  my¬ 
self  pretty  well  off,  but  fortune  is  more  than  fickle  nowadays 
and  ere  long  I  may  find  myself  in  a  worse  box  than  when  I 
began.  I  enjoy  good  health,  however,  and  good  spirits  and 
have  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  reverses  do  come  I 
am  in  as  good  a  situation  to  meet  them  as  most  of  those 
around  me.  The  times  are  indeed  bad;  will  probably  be 
worse,  but  must  be  better  by  and  by.  If  any  circumstances 
turn  up  which  will  enable  you  to  come  out,  do  not  fail  to 
apply  yourself  on  the  voyage  to  Navigation,  Bookkeeping  & 
books  generally.  Unless  you  have  made  better  use  of  your 
time  than  I  did  at  home,  the  chance  is  that  you  will  find  your¬ 
self  on  going  abroad,  behind  9/lOths  of  those  you  meet  in 
general  reading!  I  find  it  impossible  to  acquire  studious 
habits.  You  take  care  to  do  better,  while  you  are  younger. 
I  mean  to  improve. 

I  wish  you  to  understand  distinctly  that  I  do  not  encour¬ 
age  your  coming  out  except  with  commissions  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  your  trip.  With  the  recurrence  of  good 
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times  I  might  afford  you  some  facilities  for  doing  a  little 
more — and  the  voyage  would  be  of  some  benefit  as  you  would 
see  something  of  the  world.  Uncle  Daniel  (Low)  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  (knowing  how  things  have  turned  in  Eng¬ 
land  &  the  U.  States)  something  of  the  prospects  of  business 
in  China  another  year.  The  export  of  Teas  hence  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  ample;  of  silk  very  small. 

I  wonder  Edward  does  not  write  me  a  line:  pen,  ink  & 
paper  can  all  be  had  in  Grand  Gulph  (Va.),^®  I  presume.  I 
rejoice  to  hear  he  is  doing  well;  and  I  should  feel  that  he 
would  do  better  if  a  little  more  sociable.  Xay,  never  tell  me 
again  that  you  had  “only  two  or  three  days  notice”  of  the 
sailing  of  a  vessel  for  China  &  hence  could  not  write!  I 
would  not  ask  for  so  many  hours.  When  I  get  letters  I 
take  an  opportunity  to  answer  them  and  have  the  reply  ready 
&  for  the  first  conveyance.  But  how  am  I  served  in  return? 
After  this  manner ;  In  six  long  months  4  vessels  leave 
America  for  Canton;  and  by  one  that  one  the  last  of  all,  1 
get  a  letter !  I  have  begged  you  to  write  me  by  ever}'  convey¬ 
ance  &  so  have  I  begged  of  all — ^but  there  is  no  one  who  will 
take  the  least  pains  to  meet  my  wishes,  unless  a  vessel  is 
publicly  advertised  to  sail  from  before  your  doors.  I  have 
done  with  expectation.  Vessels  sailing  from  Boston  &  Phil¬ 
adelphia  make  as  good  passages  to  China  as  any  others,  and 
ships  are  constantly  sailing  from  England  direct.  No  better 
chance  of  writing  can  be  had  than  by  a  vessel  for  Batavia, 
whence  parcels  or  letters  can  always  be  forwarded  by  Paine, 
Strieker  &  Co.,  but  there  is  no  use  talking  upon  this  subject 
for  I  always  lose  my  patience  and  temper.  You  are  all  will¬ 
ing  enough  to  get  letters — ^but  wait  to  answer.  I  know  it  by 
years  of  experience.  You  may  think  me  warm  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  but  I  have  not  spoken  one  hundredth  part  of  what  I 
have  felt. 

Yours  sincerely. 

A.  A.  Low. 

(From  a  letter  press  copy  in  script) 

Canton.  September  17th  1838. 

To  William  Henry  Low 
New  York. 

Dear  Brother, 

(Two  paragraphs  omitted.)  I  notice  that  you  are  in  the 
employ  of  Low  &  Berry;  Pray  strive  to  make  yourself  use¬ 
rs  Where  the  Lows  had  coal  mines  near  Clift onforge. 
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ful  to  them,  and  one  of  these  days  you  may  get  to  Paris.  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  second  your  wishes  whether  here  or 
there. 

You  seem  to  have  abandoned  the  thought  of  coming  to 
China,  and  on  receipt  of  my  letters  per  Hanover  had  not 
much  encouragement  to  do  otherwise.  If  j'ou  still  cherish 
a  wish  to  come  here  and  are  willing  to  take  your  chance  of 
a  situation  in  our  office — relying  upon  your  own  merits  for 
future  advancement,  take  a  good  opportunity  and  come. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  only  amusement  is  hard  work,  and 
that  with  enough  of  this  a  man  may  be  contented  almost 
anywhere.  To  understand  how  we  live  you  must  converse 
with  someone  who  has  resided  at  Canton. 

Let  me  repeat  that  a  protracted  knowledge  of  bookkeeping 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  one  who  designs  to  act  a  responsi¬ 
ble  part;  at  least  the  principle  of  double  entry  should  be  so 
familiar  that  you  could  readily  carry  it  into  practice.  You 
should  most  endeavour  to  improve  your  handwriting;  and 
in  this  respect  I  have  no  doubt  j'ou  will  in  a  little  time  do 
well  enough. 

I  say,  take  your  chance  of  a  situation,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  we  shall  be  situated  a  year  hence  as  to  clerks 
or  anything  else,  and  the  distance  between  partners  in  the 
house  and  ourselves  is  such  as  to  put  all  calculation  out  of 
the  question. 

It  is  my  desire  to  return  to  America  in  1840,  but  it  is 
wholly  uncertain  whether  I  shall  be  able  to,  and  many  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  accrue  to  alter  my  plans,  or  rather  to  defeat 
such  a  wish.  My  interest  in  the  house  may  possibly  cease  in 
the  next  year,  in  which  case  my  exertions  would  only  avail 
to  secure  you  a  berth  that  might  not  prove  profitable,  though 
it  would  afford  you  the  opportunity  of  proving  yourself. 

If  you  get  a  situation  in  Paris  with  Low  &  Berry,  taking 
all  circumstance  into  consideration,  perhaps  your  determina¬ 
tion  would  be  to  go  there.  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will 
suit  your  taste  better  than  a  situation  here,  and  your  ex¬ 
perience  hitherto  has  been  such  as  to  prepare  you  for  that 
line  of  business.  Paris  holds  out  a  thousand  enjoj^ments 
of  a  higher  order  whilst  in  China  there  are  none.  There 
are,  too,  a  thousand  dangers  and  temptations  in  the  most 
alluring  forms,  against  which  you  must  be  constantly  on 
your  guard.  There  are  enough  everywhere.  Occupation  is 
the  strongest  bulwark  of  defense.  In  fine,  I  think  you  will 
make  a  better  Frenchman  than  Chinese,  but  take  your  choice. 

When  I  commenced  writing  this  letter  it  was  not  my  in- 
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tention  to  moot  this  subject,  for  the  reason  that  within  two 
months  something  may  accrue  to  fix  my  plans  or  to  alter  the 
views  now  expressed;  but  in  any  event  you  will  not  want 
to  embark  before  April  or  May,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I 
can  write  again.  The  interval  will  afford  you  time  to  make 
up  your  own  mind.  Let  the  nature  of  my  next  communi¬ 
cation  be  what  it  may,  keep  the  content  of  this  letter  to 
yourself,  and  neither  talk  of  coming  this  way,  or  of  my  re¬ 
turn  to  America. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  regards  to  all,  I  remain. 

Your  Aff.  Brother, 
(Unsigned)  A.  A.  Low. 

The  following  letter  from  A.  A.  Low  in  Canton  to  his 
father  Seth  Haskell  Low  in  Xew  York  is  dated  January 
2nd,  1839. 

Since  the  5th  ult°.  all  business  with  the  shipping  at 
Whampoa^^  has  been  suspended,  and  in  consequence  you  will 
have  been  a  long  time  without  advices  from  China.  The 
Hong  merchants  now  decline  becoming  security  for  the  vessels 
that  have  arrived  recently;  and  it  is  quite  possible  much 
time  will  be  lost  in  discussing  the  ways  and  means  to  be 
adopted  hereafter,  before  they  are  permitted  to  receive  and 
discharge  cargoes.  You  will  find  ample  details  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  to  these  I  must  refer  you. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  E.  &  Co’s  circular  of  the  1st 
instant;  and  to  serve,  in  case  of  accident  to  myself,  I  will 
now  state  the  extent  of  my  interest  in  the  concern.  From 
January  1st,  1837,  to  January  1st,  1839  my  share  of  the 
articles  of  co-partnership  is  1  /16th,  one  sixteenth,  of  the 
whole  profits  in  1838  of  the  house;  and  from  that  date  to 
January  1st,  1840,  (when  the  present  term  expires),  2/16th, 
two  sixteenths.  In  addition  to  which  I  am  entitled  to  l/16th 
of  the  profits  in  1838  from  Mr  J.  C.  Green’s  share — ^by  a 
written  agreement  of  his  in  my  possession — and  to  of 
l/16th  in  1839. 

When  he  takes  his  departure  from  there  in  March,  Mr 
Green  will  leave  with  me  a  power  of  attorney  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  remit  his  funds  at  the  expiration  of  this  year. 

By  private  agreement  with  Mr.  K.  B.  Forbes^®  he  is  to 
give  me  of  his  share  in  the  house  l/14th  of  l/16th,  so  that 
my  interest  will  stand  thus;  viz. 

In  1837,  l/16th,  one  sixteenth. 

19  The  port  for  Canton,  twelve  miles  East. 

20  Robert  Bennett  Forbes. 
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In  1838,  2/16ths,  two  sixteenths. 

In  1839,  3  %s,  two  and  %s  of  one  sixteenth. 

In  the  event  of  the  decease  of  any  member,  his  interest  from 
such  time  reverts  to  the  house. 

It  is  my  desire  to  leave  China  in  the  spring  of  1840 ;  and 
in  all  my  plans  I  shall  keep  this  end  constantly  in  view.  It 
will  probably  require  some  resolution  to  break  ofiE  a  connec¬ 
tion  just  at  a  moment  when  it  bids  fair  to  be  most  valuable, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  ambition  or  a  desire  for  great  wealth 
will  keep  me  here  after  the  period  named. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  circumstances  beyond 
my  control  may  compel  me  to  remain  contrary  to  my  wishes. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  this  part  of  the  world  to  throw 
off  one’s  responsibilities  at  any  time — as  I  have  seen  in  sev¬ 
eral  instances  in  respect  to  others. 

If  we  should  not  meet  with  any  unexpected  losses,  my 
profits  in  the  house  the  past  year  will  amount  to  $35,000.; 
and  if  the  present  should  yield  near  as  much,  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  should  stay  for  more.  My  inclinations  prompt  me  to 
quit.  Many  things  may  transpire  to  derange  my  plans,  but 
I  have  thought  right,  nevertheless,  to  let  you  know  what 
these  are.  After  the  middle  of  October  next,  any  letters  hav¬ 
ing  reference  to  business  should  be  addressed  to  Edward 
King,2i  and  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  open  them;  all  others 
in  my  absence  he  will  be  directed  to  return. 

Canton.  April  17th,  1839. 

To  Mrs  Harriet  Low  Hillard 
London. 

My  dear  Sister, 

As  a  small  vessel  will  probably  be  despatched  from  Bom¬ 
bay  in  a  few  days,  I  wish  to  give  you  briefly  some  idea  of  the 
extraordinary  events  of  the  last  3  or  4  weeks,  events  growing 
out  of  the  presence  in  Canton  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner, 
Lin.  This  functionary  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  and  invested  with  the  Imperial  seal,  arrived  here  on 
the  19th  of  March  and  entered  immediately  on  the  duties  of 
his  mission — which  aims  at  a  total  annihilation  of  the  opium 
traffic.  For  several  days  nothing  occurred  to  alarm  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  Hong  merchants  who  had  been  looking  for 
troublesome  proceedings,  finding  his  investigations  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Mandarins  &  others  directly  engaged  in  the 
traffic,  were  getting  over  their  fears. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  however,  appeared  two  proclama- 

21  A  partner  from  July  1st,  1837  to  Dec.  31st,  1841. 
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tioDS,  one  addressed  to  the  Hong  merchants,  the  other  to 
foreigners  of  all  nations.  This  last  demanded  a  surrender 
of  all  opium  in  the  receiving  ships  at  Lintin  and  a  bond 
from  every  merchant  here,  that  he  would  no  longer  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  opium.  An  answer  and  unconditional  com¬ 
pliance  with  these  requisitions  were  to  be  returned  in  three 
days;  and  failing  both  the  Hong  merchants  were  to  be 
threatened  with  the  most  severe  consequences. 

On  the  3rd  day  the  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  after 
deliberating  upon  the  business,  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  Hong  merchants  and  inform  them  that  they 
must  have  more  time  to  consider  and  weigh  a  subject  of 
such  importance,  but  that  all  were  willing  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  an  abandonment  of  the  opium  traffic. 

With  the  same  anwser  the  Hong  merchants  went  to  the 
city,  and  were  told  by  the  Commissioner  that  if  the  opium 
was  not  given  up  before  morning  he  would  be  at  the  Consoo 
House  at  10  A.M.  of  the  following  day  to  sit  in  judgement 
on  them.  They  came  out  of  the  city  and  at  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Chamber,  called  at  their  request,  they  declared 
their  conviction  that  unless  1000  chests  of  the  opium  were 
given  up  before  morning  to  be  burned — two  of  them  would 
lose  their  heads.  After  considerable  discussion  1036  chests 
were  contributed,  and  at  2  A.M.  the  meeting  broke  up.  On 
the  4th  day  Hong  merchants  again  went  to  the  city  and 
communicated  with  the  Vice-Eoy.  Through  his  Excellency 
they  wished  to  make  known  what  had  been  done  and  to  get 
a  modification  of  the  Gum-Chi’s  threatened  measures.  The 
Governor  told  them  it  would  be  useless  to  talk  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  about  a  thousand  chests,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  this  surrender  was  ever  officially  communicated  to  him. 
It  became  apparent,  however,  from  his  failure  to  execute,  or 
even  sit  in  judgement  on  the  Hong  merchants,  that  his  edicts 
were  not  to  be  taken  literally.  The  next  demand  was  for 
Mr  Dent — knowm  with  several  others  i.e.  Jardine,  Whiteman, 
Gordon,  etc.  at  Pekin,  as  a  considerable  opium  dealer  for 
several  years.  At  first  Mr  Dent  consented  to  go  in  and  see 
the  Commissioner  on  the  following  day,  but  this  would  not 
do,  he  was  wanted  at  once.  Dent  refused  to  go  at  once  and 
afterwards  retracted  his  consent  to  go  at  all — except  with  a 
passport  under  the  Gum-Chi’s  own  seal.  It  was  found  upon 
a  reference  to  several  old  works  that  Englishmen  had  suffered 
years  of  confinement  who  had  been  enticed  into  the  city  with 
fair  words,  and  in  consequence  Dent’s  friends  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  comply  with  their  demand. 
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On  the  23rd  of  March  a  sudden  and  general  meeting  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Hong 
merchants.  Houqua  and  Mouqua  were  present  with  loose 
chains  on  their  necks — and  with  these  exceptions  the  other 
members  of  the  Co-Hong — all  deprived  of  their  buttons. 
Gouqua  and  two  others,  they  said,  had  been  imprisoned  in 
the  city.  It  was  then  explained  by  Houqua  that  the  Gum-Chi 
had  demanded  to  see  Mr  Dent  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  inquiries  of  him;  and  had  threatened  to  strangle  two 
of  them  before  night,  if  Dent  did  not  go  in;  and  he  wished 
to  know  whether  it  was  reasonable  that  D.  should  refuse 
compliance — when  no  risk  would  be  incurred — and  subject 
innocent  men  to  such  extreme  punishment  by  his  refusal. 
Mr  Leslie  in  behalf  of  his  partner  stated  to  them  again  and 
again  (that  he)  wouldn’t  go  before  the  Gum-Chi — who  had 
declared  himself  possessed  of  irresponsible  power — without 
a  passport  under  the  Commissioner’s  own  seal — with  leave 
to  return  in  24  hours.  The  meeting  adjourned  or  rather 
went  to  Dent’s  own  house  where  the  pros  and  cons  were  gone 
over  many  times.  Then  passed  an  hour  or  more  in  the  most 
anxious  manner  to  all  present.  Whilst  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Hong  merchants  had  been  discussing  matters  first 
at  the  room  of  the  former,  and  afterwards  at  Dent’s  &  Co’s 
house — the  Mandarins  were  impatiently  awaiting  a  reply 
at  the  consoo  board;  Inglis,  Ibar,  Morison  and  others  in  the 
meantime  endeavouring  to  satisfy  them  with  reasonable  ex¬ 
planations — but  in  vain.  These  gentlemen  return  to  Dent’s 
and  are  soon  after  followed  by  the  Mandarins,  and  to  them, 
through  an  interpreter,  D.  declared  his  refusal  to  go  into  the 
city,  and  his  reasons  therefore.  For  further  details  of  what 
passed  at  this  interview  I  must  refer  you  to  the  papers,  and 
also  for  an  account  of  subsequent  events.  Suffice  it  now  to 
say  that  Dent  did  not  go  in  voluntarily ;  that  the  Mandarins 
did  not  take  him  by  force,  or  even  attempt  to,  nor  did  any 
of  the  Hong  merchants  suffer  death  by  strangulation.  I  will 
merely  remark  that  during  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  when  the  1036  chests  were  given  up  and  from  10 
A.M.  till  5  P.M.  when  at  Dent’s  I  suffered  greatly.  On  the 
former  occasion  the  Hong  merchants  declared  most  solemnly 
that  the  lives  of  two  of  their  number  were  in  peril,  and  on 
the  last  I  saw  old  Houqua — so  long  and  so  good  a  friend  of 
our  house,  deprived  of  his  honour  without  cause — degraded 
with  a  chain  upon  his  neck,  and  then  exposed  to  a  most 
ignominious  death.  I  fully  believed  then  that  his  fears  were 
but  two  well  grounded  and  could  not  satisfy  myself  that 
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Dent’s  were  so  reasonable.  I  have  now  but  little  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  would  have  been  retained  till  foreigners  had  been 
made  to  disgorge  their  drug,  had  the  latter  gone  to  the  city. 

Two  days  prior  to  this  all  foreign  trade  had  been  stopped 
and  a  complete  stop  put  to  communication  with  Whampoa 
and  Macao.  On  Saturday  evening  and  Sunday  morning  re¬ 
newed  their  calls  upon  Dent  but  to  the  same  purpose. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  Captain  Elliot  arrived  in  Can¬ 
ton — having,  in  full  uniform  and  with  sword  in  hand,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  all  the  Mandarins  on  the  river.  From  the 
moment  that  he  put  foot  on  shore  he  became  the  chief  actor 
on  the  stage.  Dent  is  no  longer  the  important  character  he 
has  been.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  Elliot  proceeds 
to  Dent’s  house  and  regardless  of  the  host  of  coolies  placed 
in  the  Square  to  prevent  the  latter’s  escape,  takes  him  to  the 
Company  Hall  under  his  own  immediate  protection.  There 
the  Chief  Superintendent,  full  of  excitement,  harangues  them 
in  a  very  eloquent  speech — which  is  applauded  with  hearty 
cheers.  Events  full  of  interest  and  importance  now  succeed 
each  other  rapidly.  One  or  two  hours  have  elapsed  after  the 
scene  is  enacted  before  Compradors,  servants,  cooks  &  coolies 
leave  all  our  Factories.  Treble  lines  of  boats  full  of  armed 
men  surround  the  Square,  taking  away  all  possibility  of 
escape  by  water;  and  on  shore  hundreds  of  coolies  are  placed 
to  guard  every  avenue  of  egress. 

Captain  Elliot  enters  at  once  into  correspondence  with  the 
authorities,  first  demanding  the  passports  of  all  Englishmen 
in  3  days.  These  are  refused.  He  then  asks  his  own  in  3 
hours,  declaring  that,  first,  granted  that  he  shall  consider 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  Unsuccessful.  On  his  part  the 
Commisioner  is  not  idle. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  their  reply  refer  the  Gum- 
Chi  (High  Commissioner)  to  his  proclamation,  refer  the 
Gum-Chi  to  the  representatives  of  their  respective  nations 
for  a  settlement  of  the  opium  question;  first  entering  into 
an  explanation  of  their  inability  as  agents  to  surrender  the 
property  of  their  constituents,  but  expressing  a  willing  readi¬ 
ness  to  send  the  whole  away,  and  pledging  themselves  to  an 
abandonment  of  the  traffic.  Whereupon  the  Commissioner 
comes  down  upon  Captain  Elliot  with  a  positive  demand  for 
all  the  opium  owned  by  British  subjects.  This  is  met  in  the 
promptest  manner;  and  upon  a  requisition  of  the  Chief  Sup¬ 
erintendent  issued  at  7  A.M.  of  the  27th,  no  less  than  20,283 
chests  of  the  drug  are  surrendered  in  twelve  hours  for  delivery 
to  the  Chinese  Government;  Captain  Elliot  pledging  himself 
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of  the  trade  of  3ritish  subjects  in  China  and  in  behalf  of  her 
British  Majesty — fully  to  indemnify  parties  giving  up  prop¬ 
erty  under  conditions  of  his  public  notice.  The  mode  of  de¬ 
livery  then  becomes  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  after  some 
days  of  negotiation,  Elliot  agrees  to  deliver  it  at  Laukert; 
the  Gum-Chi  on  his  part  stipulating  that  5000  chests  being 
delivered,  our  servants  should  be  returned ;  5000  more  and  the 
passage  boats  should  run;  15,000  the  trade  should  be  opened; 
and  the  whole,  everything  to  go  on  as  usual. 

After  14  days,  one  fourth  of  the  20,000  chests  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioner — and,  all  arrangements 
having  been  made  the  work  is  progressing  rapidly.  After 
his  successful  application  to  Captain  Elliot  the  Commissioner 
calls  upon  the  American  and  Dutch  consul  for  opium.  In 
reply  he  is  informed  by  Mr  Snow  that,  his  countrymen,  hav¬ 
ing  delivered  over  their  drug  to  the  extent  of  1500  chests  to 
the  British  Superintendent — being  British  property — ^had 
none.  This  is  doubted,  arg’d,  denied;  but  of  course  persisted 
in  and  now  the  matter  rests. 

No  sooner  has  the  Commissioner  carried  one  than  he  en¬ 
ters  upon  another  demand.  From  all  foreigners  through  their 
respective  heads  he  requires  a  bond — making  the  consignee 
of  a  ship  responsible  for  the  acts  of  all  on  board ;  in  its  penal¬ 
ties  involving  the  confiscation  of  property,  ship  and  cargo, 
and  a  voluntary  surrender  of  his  own  life,  and  the  lives  of 
all  concerned,  in  the  case  of  any  and  every  vessel  entering 
the  port  after  the  approaching  autumn  and  detected  in  smug¬ 
gling  opium.  Monstruous!  In  the  meantime  all  the  drug 
arriving  is  required  to  be  delivered  up.  A  most  unqualified 
refusal  to  sign  this  bond  has  been  retained  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  consuls,  who  declare  also,  if  their  countrymen 
are  constrained  to  sign  it,  they  must  quit  China.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Commissioner  this  matter  is  at  rest,  also,  and 
it  is  supposed  will  not  be  again  mooted  for  the  present. 

I  have  now  touched  upon  some  of  the  leading  events  of 
nearly  four  weeks  that  have  been  passed  by  foreigners  in  a 
state  of  duress.  To  the  Hong  merchants  this  has  been  a 
season  of  toil ;  those  not  constantly  on  the  move  having  been 
seated  under  the  Company’s  verandah  night  and  day  to  pre¬ 
vent  Dent’s  escape  and  to  allay  any  suspicion  of  their  want 
of  zeal  in  promoting  the  Commissioner’s  “great  plans”.  Poor 
degraded  creatures  as  they  are,  this  man  pretends  to  place 
them  a  rank  above  foreigners !  For  several  days,  with  stand¬ 
ing  and  walking,  old  Houqua’s  feet  and  legs  are  much  swol¬ 
len;  but  both  head  and  feet  were  relieved  when  a  direct 
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correspondence  commenced  between  the  Commissioner  and 
Captain  Elliot.  Do  not  suppose  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
excitement  out  of  doors,  deeds  of  drudgery  have  not  been 
done  within.  I  have  played  cook  and  coolie,  sometimes  mak¬ 
ing  mush,  at  others  carrjdng  water  into  our  third  storey  to 
replenish  my  bathing  tub!  Most  of  our  cooking,  however, 
has  been  done  out  of  doors;  and  for  coolies,  cow  man,  barber 
and  Linguist  have  been  impressed  indiscriminately;  these 
coolies  have  been  allowed  to  enter  our  Factories  with  a  pass 
occasionally. 

I  should  exhaust  sheets  of  paper  in  narrating  various 
rumours  that  have  been  afloat  during  our  conflnement.  The 
English  are  full  of  flght  and  threaten  to  clear  out,  one  and 
all,  with  the  first  opportunity;  some  talk  of  an  immediate 
blockade  and  reprisals.  One  thinks  his  life  is  in  danger  every 
hour;  and  yet — with  doors  and  windows  open — no  watch 
within  and  hundreds  of  armed  men  without.  Xot  a  night 
has  passed  that  I  have  not  enjoyed  undisturbed  repose. 

That  we  have  been  threatened  like  dogs  I  must  admit.  The 
English  have  been  robbed  of  $6,000,000.  And  their  Super¬ 
intendent  who  is  indeed  a  noble  fellow,  has  been  insulted  and 
abused.  But  the  American  interest  does  not  lie  with  the 
British;  and  we  cannot  quit  Canton  merely  because  they 
choose  to — at  present. 

A  thousand  and  one  reflections  of  a  commercial  nature 
arise  out  of  recent  events — but  such  may  be  left  to  commer¬ 
cial  men.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  house  here  will  be 
the  almost  certain  consequence.  Property  will  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  safe  in  Canton;  nor  will  agents  under  the  newly  re¬ 
quired  bond. 

What  will  England  do?  What  the  India  Government? 
The  first  it  is  thought  must  take  measures  to  enforce  more 
respect  from  the  Chinese;  or  a  life  in  China,  if  at  all  safe, 
must  be  passed  most  uncomfortably.  The  Chinese  with 
scarcely  an  exception  think  the  Commissioner  intends  to  pay 
for  the  opium  which  holders  have  been  compelled  to  surren¬ 
der.  Looking  to  his  promise  of  remuneration  and  his  present 
position,  I  think,  as  a  man  of  sense  he  may  do  so.  We  shall 
see  whether  he  does  in  his  heart  despise  the  power  of  England 
as  he  pretends  to.  Lin  is  now  at  the  Bogue  receiving  his 
drug.  Our  Compradors,  cooks  and  coolies  are  restored;  but 
servants,  never  having  been  recognized  by  Government,  are 
unwilling  to  give  in  their  names  to  the  Namhoy  for  registra¬ 
tion,  as  all  natives  in  the  service  of  foreigners  are  compelled 
to  do.  In  process  of  time  they  will  probably  come  back. 
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We  are  still  locked  up — every  avenue  to  or  from  the 
Square22  being  strictly  guarded.  All  our  boats  of  every 
description  were  hauled  into  the  Square  long  since,  and  seem 
to  fill  the  small  space  we  others  (?)  should  have  for  exercise. 
How  contemptible  and  undignified  on  the  part  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — which  pretends  to  so  much  strength — are  such 
means  of  accomplishing  a  great  end ! 

We  are  apprehensive  that  many  old  regulations  that  years 
of  innovation  had  practically  or  virtually  annulled,  will  be 
revived.  Much  curiosity  is  felt  to  know  what  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  will  do  with  the  opium.  He  wanted  it  to  burn,  but 
prices  have  risen  very  much  and  such  a  source  would  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  national  cupidity.  When  landed,  it  is 
said,  marks  and  numbers  are  most  carefully  registered,  and 
a  reference  to  Pekin  is  talked  of  before  any  portion  of  the 
drug  is  destroyed. 

Of  the  whole  quantity  given  up  we  surrendered  1407  chests ! 
Shortly  before  the  Commissioner  arrived  we  sent  a  consul 
to  our  friends  declining  to  receive  any  further  consignments; 
and  for  various  reasons  I  am  glad  we  are  done  irrevocably 
with  a  branch  of  business  that  of  late  has  seemed  actually 
disreputable,  a  trade  that  has  brought  us  into  contact  with 
the  most  degraded  Chinese,  and  consequently  served  to  sink 
us  in  the  estimation  of  the  better  classes. 

You  will  have  heard  of  the  fate  of  Mr  Turner.  After  suf¬ 
fering  several  weeks  he  died  on  the  26th  or  27th,  I  believe. 
Mrs  T.  will  have  your  sympathy  under  this  bereavement,  I 
cannot  doubt.  Mr  T.  was  the  only  man  besides  Dent  whose 
name  had  been  transmitted  to  Pekin  as  a  seller  of  opium  in 
Canton  for  many  years,  of  those  that  remained  here. 

There  have  been  several  American  arrivals  outside  and 
when  the  boats  are  admitted  to  run  we  shall  have  all  the' 
letters  that  have  accumulated  for  a  month.  It  was  reported 
5"esterday  that  the  Whigs  had  carried  New  Y'ork  State — Glori¬ 
ous  news!  Colledge  had  arrived  home  after  a  very  long 
passage,  etc. 

Penci  has  been  at  Macao  during  all  the  trouble.  When  the 
trade  is  reopened  I  intend  to  sell  all  your  cotton  goods  for 
the  most  they  will  bring,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  Teas 
— if  a  conveyance  can  be  had  for  New  York.  The  export  to 
the  U.  States  has  been  very  small  and  I  think,  with  reference 
to  what  has  transpired  and  may  allow,  they  will  do  well. 

After  reading  this  letter,  or  a  copy  of  it,  I  will  thank  you 

22  tVhich  ran  along  the  river  in  front  of  the  factories,  or 
warehouses,  offices  and  living  quarters  of  the  foreigners. 
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to  send  it  to  Father,  or  a  copy  of  it,  if  you  think  it  worth¬ 
while.  I  wish  him  to  effect  insurance,  or  a  Valuation,  that 
will  be  adequate  to  cover  an  investment  here  of  12  to  1500 
in  Teas,  Young  Hysons  costing  28  to  39  taels,  and  other  kinds 
in  proportion.  It  is  my  desire  to  make  such  a  shipment — 
perhaps  in  the  Portia  or  Lintin,  but  insurance  must  be  done 
conditionally,  on  vessel  or  vessels  direct,  to  port  or  ports  in 
the  U.  States  or  touching  at  Manila.  I  wish  to  have  it  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  that  the  shipment  is  not  determined  on 
finally  and  may  be  impracticable.  I  have  purchased  60 
peculs  Ehubarb  which  will  probably  be  shipped  in  the  Fran¬ 
cis  Stanton.  In  this  vessel  I  send  to  Haskell  1  pecul  and  84 
catties  of  Oil  Cassia  on  account  of  Mr  Hillard. 

I  follow  your  bad  example  of  mixing  matters  of  business 
and  others  of  no  importance  in  one  letter. 

Messrs  W.  Ammon  and  Green  are  still  detained  here. 
They  will  leave  with  the  opening  of  the  trade,  I  sometimes 
hear. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Mr  H. 

Yours  very  sincerely 
A.  A.  Low. 

(This  is  a  copy  of  original  and  is  in  A.  A.  Low’s  own  hand.) 

Macao.  January  10,  1841  (?) 
To 

A.  A.  Low 
Xew  York. 

I  received  your  letter  of  July  l?th  per  Florida  on  the  7th 
at  8  a.m.,  and  a  few  moments  after  that  Mr.  King^s  sent  up 
word  by  his  boy  requesting  me  to  get  a  boat  to  go  to  Macao, 
and  after  some  little  time  and  trouble  I  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  one  and  at  4  P.M.  started  off  and  arrived  at  Macao  after 
a  passage  of  37  hours,  at  5.  A.M.  of  (the)  9th  and  we  did  not 
leave  Canton  any  too  soon,  for  upon  our  arrival  we  learned 
that  the  Chuenpee  forts  had  been  attacked  and  two  of  them 
captured.  The  Chinese  lost  from  6  to  700  killed.  It  seems 
the  Mandarins  had  locked  the  gates  of  the  forts  and  told  the 
soldiers  that  the  English  would  give  them  no  quarter,  and 
as  the  result  proved  they  did  not,  for  they  rushed  upon  the 
bayonets  of  the  marines  and  soldiers  and  were  slaughtered 
like  sheep.  The  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Chinese  was 
killed.  One  of  the  Jacks  went  up  to  him.  Seeing  him  very 
richly  dressed  and  supposing  him  dead,  (he)  commenced 
taking  off  his  robe  very  deliberately,  when  the  Chinese  offi- 
23  Mr.  Edward  King,  a  partner  in  Russell  &  Co. 
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cer  drew  a  sword  and  made  a  pass  at  him  but  missed  him. 
Jack  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  him  through  the  head  and 
robbed  him  at  once.  He  had  41  £  in  his  belt,  and  a  chop 
from  another  person  requesting  him  for  mercy  sake  to  pay 
him  7  tales  (sic)  he  owed  him.  Elliot^^  has  given  them  until 
Tuesday  next  to  consider  their  evil  ways,  when,  if  they  do 
not  come  to  terms  the  battle  will  commence  again.  The 
latter  will  no  doubt  be  the  case,  as  the  English  since  they 
have  had  to  fight  have  added  to  their  demands,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  other  forts  will  be  taken, 
and  the  slaughter  in  that  case  must  be  immense  as  the 
Chinese  have  20,000  in  the  different  forts. 

I  rec’d  your  letter  of  January  17th  per  Florida,  but  have 
only  time  to  thank  you  for  it,  as  I  find  the  Florida  is  going 
right  off  for  Manila.  I  send  a  newspaper  with  all  the  news. 
I  shall  have  to  postpone  writing  to  you. 

(No  Signature.)  William  Henry  Low. 

Macao,  March  26,  1841 

To  J.  0.  Low. 

My  Dear  Brother, 

Yours  of  September  7  per  Narraganset  came  to  hand  Feb¬ 
ruary  21st  and  as  usual  was  read  with  much  interest.  The 
Leonidas  is  to  sail  for  New  York  direct  on  the  29th  inst.,  the 
first  vessel  since  the  Panama  in  January.  She  takes  about 
300  tons  of  Smuggled  Teas  (probably  the  greater  part  Can¬ 
ton)  which  have  %een  picked”  up  during  the  last  4  months. 
War  has  been  raging  in  this  quarter  for  this  last  month  quite 
briskly.  On  the  24th  of  last  month  Captain  Dumaresq^s  of 
the  Akbar,  Hallet  of  the  Ehen  Preble,  Endicott  of  the  Lema, 
and  myself,  left  the  Macao  Eoads  in  a  Schooner  for  the 
Bogue,26  with  a  despatch  for  Capt.  Elliot^’^  written  by  E.  and 
Co.  and  G.  Nye  Sr.  contg.,  a  request  that  American  Ships 
might  be  permitted  to  enter  the  river.  We  arrived  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  and  soon  obtained  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  above  the  Man  of  War  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the 
Forts.  Capt.  Dumaresq  then  took  a  boat,  went  on  board  the 
Calliope,  saw  Capt.  E.,  who  received  him  very  politely  in¬ 
deed,  and  on  Capt.  D[umaresq]’s  apologizing  for  troubling 

24  Captain  Charles  Elliot. 

25  Pronounced  Demerrick. 

26  Forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  Canton  river. 

27  Captain  Charles  Elliot,  a  cousin  of  Admiral  George  Elliot 
who  had  been  appointed  British  Commissioner  jointly  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Elliot  in  1840.  The  blockade  of  the  river  and  port  of  Can¬ 
ton  was  initiated  June  28th  of  that  year. 
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him  at  such  a  time,  with  such  a  request,  he  told  him  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised,  that  he  was  rather  glad  he  had.  He  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  the  Americans  had  been  very  quiet  and  patient 
throughout  the  whole  business  and  had  made  him  no  trouble 
at  all,  and  that  he  would  give  us  an  answer  at  once,  but  that 
if  we  could  wait  24  hours,  he  should  be  most  likely  able  to 
grant  our  request,  and  perhaps  send  down  a  notice  raising  the 
blockade.  At  the  same  time  we  should  have  a  chance  to  see 
the  fight  which  was  to  take  place  that  afternoon  or  next 
morning.  Of  course  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  stop.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon  the  Boats  of  the  men  of  war,  together  with 
the  Steamer  Nemesis,  were  Employed  landing  troops  on  an 
Island  called  South  Wantung.  The  Steamer  was  fired  upon 
by  the  Chinese  but  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  it,  the 
shot  falling  around  her,  but  not  hitting.  If  they  had  under¬ 
stood  the  art  of  gunnery  at  all  they  could  have  sunk  the 
Steamer  “just  as  easy.”  During  the  night  the  English  were 
Employed  building  a  breastwork  behind  which  to  place  their 
field  pieces  and  mortars.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  Chinese 
at  North  Wantung  at  intervals  during  the  night,  but  almost 
every  shot  came  over  the  Island  and  fell  harmless  into  the 
water.  The  next  morning  at  daylight  the  English  com¬ 
menced  firing  from  this  battery  with  much  spirit,  throwing 
shells  and  rockets  occasionally.  In  about  an  hour  a  thick 
black  smoke  arose  from  North  Wantung  from  a  rocket  having 
set  fire  to  some  of  the  outworks.  In  two  hours  the  fort  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  Eng[lish]  battery  was  silenced.  It  was  a  very 
pleasant  morning  and  a  capital  breeze.  Of  course  we  waited 
in  breathless  anxiety  for  the  Ships  to  get  underweigh.  The 
Signal  was  not  given,  however,  until  10  and  before  they  had 
made  sail  the  wind  died  away  and  they  were  obliged  to  come 
to  anchor  again.  At  20  minutes  after  11  the  breeze  sprung 
up  again  and  the  signal  was  given  and  in  10  minutes  they 
had  commenced  their  work  of  destruction.  The  line  of  battle 
ships  made  every  thing  shake.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hills  were 
rolling  down.  The  Queen  Steamer  and  her  boats  kept  up  a 
continual  shower  of  rockets  upon  the  people  assembled  on  the 
hills  and  fortifications  of  mud  and  sand  bags.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  celestials.  They  had  never  seen  so  fashion  filee 
before  and  of  course  they  ran  in  all  directions.  In  2  hours 
the  forts  were  all  in  possession  of  the  English.  Just  before 
the  firing  ceased  we  dropped  down  close  to  North  Wantung. 
The  tide  was  rather  strong  and  carried  us  farther  than  we 
intended  to  go  so  that  we  were  directly  in  the  range  of  the 
guns  of  the  Amunghoy  Fort  and  close  to  the  Iron  Steamer 
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Nemesis  while  she  was  firing  on  the  last  named  Fort,  but  as 
good  luck  would  have  it  the  “14s”  gave  them  so  much  to  do 
that  they  did  not  return  the  fire.  Otherwise  we  should  have 
stood  a  chance  to  have  got  some  of  the  shot.  About  15  min¬ 
utes  after  the  English  flag  was  hoisted  we  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  and  went  on  shore  on  the  Island  of  Wantung,  and  I 
must  sat'  I  never  saw  such  a  distressing  scene.  The  dead, 
dying  and  wounded  lay  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  some 
with  legs,  some  with  arms  broken,  and  some  with  their  heads 
cut  open,  and  many  of  them  with  their  clothes  on  fire  and 
praying  for  water  or  for  an  end  put  to  their  sufferings. 
The  Mandarins  from  this  fort  fled  before  the  action  was 
over,  having  taken  all  the  boats  and  fastened  the  soldiers  in 
the  forts.  The  latter  turned  their  guns  upon  them,  which  I 
am  sorry  to  say  did  not  sink  the  whole  of  the  vile  cowards. 
The  prisoners  all  looked  as  if  they  were  in  momentary  expec¬ 
tation  of  having  their  heads  cut  off. 

We  walked  around  for  a  short  time  and  then  went  into  the 
largest  fort.  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  an  admirable  piece 
of  workmanship  it  was.  The  walls  were  very  thick  and 
strong,  and  a  place  all  around  about  12  feet  wide  to  work 
the  guns,  some  of  which  were  verv’  heavy,  say  68  pounders, 
but  none  of  them  were  mounted  but  lav  fiat  on  the  stones 
so  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  load  them  a  second 
time,  particularly  under  such  a  rapid  and  falling  fire  as  was 
kept  up  by  the  English.  Had  their  guns  been  properly 
mounted  and  served  by  Europeans  nothing  could  have  stood 
before  them  and  every  ship  there  must  have  been  sunk.  I 
picked  up  a  sword,  powder  horn  and  belt  which  I  shall  send 
home  by  Wm.  H.  L[ow]  in  the  Horatio  or  some  of  my 
friends.  We  left  at  about  3  and  went  on  board  our  Schooner, 
as  we  had  promised  to  take  down  despatches  for  Capt.  Elliot, 
he  not  having  a  steamer  to  spare.  At  about  %  past  3  he 
came  along  side  with  Capt.  Herbert  of  the  Calliope  with  the 
despatches.  Capt.  E[lliot]  and  Capt.  H[erbert]  both  had  a 
narrow  escape,  both  having  had  a  shot  near  enough  for  com¬ 
fort.  It  struck  [words  deleted]  which  Capt.  E[lliot]  had  hold 

of,  glanced  and . 14s  coat  tail.  He  requested  us  to 

start  [ . as  we]  could  and  we  got  underweigh  chop 

[chop] . breeze.  Before  we  had  gone  many . forti¬ 
fications  on  the  hills  around . We  arrived  in  Macao  the 

next . new,  having  been  absent-*. . .  .The  English  forces 

then  proceeded  up  the  river  and  had  a  fight  at  1st  bar  with 

28  They  had  left  Macao  a  month  ago. 
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some  choice  Tartar  troops  who  came  rolling  and  tumbling  to 
the  attack,  screaming,  making  all  kinds  of  noises,  and  turn¬ 
ing  somersalts,  which  enabled  the  English  soldiers  as  it  were 
to  shoot  them  flying.  The  Mandarin  that  came  down  soon 
after  from  the  same  province  as  the  above  Tartars  was  much 
vexed  that  ?  should  have  ordered  them  to  fight  before  they 
had  learned  the  road  and  the  localities  of  the  place,  so  that 
they  could  run.  There  were  1500  of  these  troops  and  1000 
of  them  are  reported  to  have  been  killed,  wounded,  and  miss¬ 
ing.  The  English  Flag  is  now  waving  over  the  Factories  in 
Canton,  or  rather  in  front.  The  particulars  of  the  taking 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  Celestial  City  you  will  see  in  the 
dup[licate]  of  my  letter  to  Abbot  (orig[inal]  of  which  went 
a  day  or  two  since  to  Bombay  to  go  per  overland  mail).  The 
Chinese,  convinced  of  their  utter  helplessness,  have  consented 
to  carry  on  trade  on  the  old  terms,  leaving  the  main  question 
to  be  settled  with  the  Emperor  at  Pekin.  Many  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Ships  and  all  of  the  Americans  except  the  Splendid  and 
Florida  (which  will  go  in  a  few  days)  have  gone  up.  All 

the  [deleted]  from  our  house  have  also  gone  except . 

myself.  I  expected  to  have  gone  up . on  the 

Narraganset  but  have  since  received  or[ders]  to  go  in  a  few 

days  with  Mr.  to  close . I  hope  nothing  will  turn 

up  that . trade’s  being  resumed . We  got  settled 

down  once  more  in . hard  to  get  us  away  again. 

It  is  now  9  months  since  we  first  left  the  Celestial  City,  but 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  China  produce  is  paying 
good  profits  at  home. 

My  last  dates  from  home  one  to  9th  September  per  Narra¬ 
ganset.  I  wonder,  Josiah.  you  do  not  write  me  now  and 
then  by  overland  mail.  (Xever  mind  a  little  postage)  or  by 
vessels  ^oing  to  Singapore,  Manila,  or  to  almost  any  place 
east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Letters  will  always  get  up 
someway  or  other.  I  have  requested  Ann^'^  to  write  me  by 
the  1st  named  conveyance  and  to  give  the  letters  to  you  to 
forward.  Please  give  such  letters  your  usual  kind  attention. 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  cannot  find  a  wife  to  suit  A[biel] 
A[bott]  L[ow]  among  so  many  “jolie  demoiselles”,  but  I 
suppose  he  bears  in  mind  the  old  adage  “Slow  and  sure  suc¬ 
cess  secure.”  I  hear  by  the  Dec  [ember]  o[ver]land®i  mail 
that  the  Delhi  arrived  home  about  the  1st  Xov[ember]  which 
is  good  news,  as  she  had  a  valuable  cargo.  I  sent  some 

29  Probably  Mr.  W.  C.  Hunter. 

30  Ann  Davison  Bedell,  whom  he  later  married. 

31  B3'  sea  to  Suez  and  overland  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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sweetmeats  by  her  which  I  hope  were  rec’d  in  good  order,  1 
Box  for  Martine,  1  for  Townsend,^^  2  for  Ann.  A"ou 
may  read  anything  from  the  letter  that  you  thinlc  will  he  in¬ 


teresting  to  my . It  is  too  long  a  story  to  write 

to  every  one . have  some  of  your  interesting 


favors . my  love  to  Father,  Mother,  Grandmother®*  and 

[to  all  of  my]  friends. 

Believe  me.  Your  Aff[ectionate]  Brother, 
Wm.  Henry  Low 


Josiah  0.  Low,  Esq. 

Care  Messrs.  Seth  Low  and  Co. 
New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

“Leonidas” 


Per  Britania.  No.  2.  New  York.  April  29,  1842. 

To  Mrs  John  Hillard 

London.) 

My  Dear  Sister  Harriett 

I  am  so  busy  making  preparations  for  entering  into  the 
matrimonial  state,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  spare  a  moment, 
but  I  will  take  it  at  any  rate  for  the  purpose,  if  for  nothing 
else,  of  giving  you  further  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
affair.  I  am  to  he  married  in  Church  at  IIV2  A.M.  May  3rd. 
and  receive  calls  at  No.  33  Cranberry  St.  from  12  to  3. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to  go  out  of  town  at  present 
when  I  last  wrote  j'ou.  But  I  have  since  concluded  to  take 
a  trip  to  Philadelphia  for  a  day  or  two,  my  rooms  will  not 
be  ready  to  be  occupied  for  2  da3’s  after  I  am  married.  And 
I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  stopping  at  Mr.  Bedell’s  where  there 
are  so  many  girls.  And  I  am  quite  certain  A.  does  not. 
The  trip  will  do  me  good  and  Ann  too.  Hillard  says  I  am 
so  thin  that  2  persons  could  not  see  me  at  once. 

Business  appears  to  be  looking  up  a  little,  and  money 
affairs  are  a  little  easier,  and  we  are  hoping  for  better  times 
by  fall.  I  have  written  this  in  haste  and  just  as  fast  as  I 
could.  If  you  find  any  errors  charge  them  to  a  man  who  is 
about  to  be  married.  With  best  love  from  Ann  &  myself  & 
kisses  for  the  children 

I  Remain  your  Affectionate  Brother, 

William  Henry  Low. 

In  conclusion  the  following  letter  to  A.  A.  Low  in  New 
York  from  Edward  Allen  Low  (1817-1898)  who  was  in 

32  Brooklyn  school  friends. 

33  Ruth  Allen  Porter  (Mrs.  Thom.'is  Porter). 
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Canton  from  1841-1850,  during  the  Opium  War  and  the 
ensuing  difficult  years  of  re-adjustment  under  a  different 
system,  without  the  Co-hong,  is  added  because  of  its  refer¬ 
ences  to  William  Henry  Low  2nd’s  last  days  and  to  the 
problems  relating  to  advancement  which  all  the  young 
clerks  had  to  face. 

Edward  Allen  Low  was  the  seventh  child  of  Mary  Por¬ 
ter  and  Seth  Haskell  Low  and  was  not  in  robust  health 
during  his  term  in  Canton,  and  this,  together  with  some 
opposition  by  Mr.  Warren  Delano,  which  seems  to  have 
slowed  up  his  chance  of  becoming  a  partner  caused  him  to 
remain  out  there  eight  instead  of  the  usual  seven  years.  In 
1854,  four  years  after  his  return  he  married  Lucy  Eliza¬ 
beth  Haskell  of  Brooklyn,  whose  family  had  first  settled 
in  Maine. 

Grafton.  Private.  Canton.  Dec'.  23",  1844. 

A.  A.  Low  Esq'. 

New  York. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  have  taken  your  letter  of  May  21st  to  answer  separately, 
as  it  refers  to  my  prospects  in  China,  and  also  to  William’s 
plans.  His  return  in  the  Houqm,  however,  prevents  the 
possibility  of  carrying  out  some  of  the  principal  objects  of 
his  visit  to  Canton. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  his  health  and  inclination  would  have 
allowed  him  to  remain  here  for  a  year  or  two,  as  it  would 
have  probably  been  a  great  advantage  to  him  in  a  pecuniary 
way,  and  would  have  decided  me  in  the  course  to  pursue  the 
next  year.  The  Co-partnership  of  K.  &  Co.  expires  31st  Dec'. 
1845,  at  which  time  a  new  one  will  be  formed,  I  suppose  as 
usual  for  three  years.  Who  will  retire  and  who  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  new  concern,  I  have  as  yet  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing — If  William  had  remained^^  it  was  my  intention  to  have 
spoken  to  Mr.  Delano  some  time  in  the  fall  of  ’45,  and  if  I 
found  there  was  no  prospect  of  my  being  admitted  for  three 
years  more,  then  I  would  join  myself  to  William’s  Establish¬ 
ment  and  see  what  we  could  do  on  our  own  account. 

I  still  hold  to  the  plan  of  finding  out  in  the  course  of  next 
year,  whether  I  am  to  be  admitted  or  not,  but  have  not  de¬ 
cided  how  to  act  in  case  they  should  put  me  off  for  three 

34  In  a  delirium  on  the  way  home  William  Henry  Low 
jumped  overboard  and  was  drowned. 
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years.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  some  advice 
on  this  point.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  remaining  a  clerk 
in  Canton  for  six  years,  or  nearly  seven,  and  yet  I  think  it 
would  be  more  for  my  interest  to  do  so  than  to  leave  them  for 
the  sake  of  transacting  business  on  my  own  account.  As  my 
salary,  even  if  it  is  not  increased,  will  more  than  pay  my 
expenses  and  the  opportunities  of  making  money  in  a  large 
house  are  greater  than  they  would  be  if  I  was  alone. 

In  regard  to  the  chances  of  my  being  admitted  a  partner 
in  January  ’46 — there  is  Mr.  Hallam  and  Mr.  Perkins,  both 
older  clerks  than  myself,  and  without  they  are  then  taken  in 
I  shall  probably  be  left  out.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
3’ounger  members  of  the  house  would  be  inclined  to  have  me 
admitted.  Mr.  Delano®®  may  retire  at  the  end  of  this  term. 
If  so — I  should  think  my  chance  very  good.  He  now  has  the 
largest  share  and  of  course  would  have  the  most  to  say  in 
forming  a  new  concern.  You  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  how  I  am  situated  here  from  what  I  have  written, 
and  any  suggestions  or  advice  j’ou  can  give  me  will  go  far 
in  deciding  my  movements. 

Young  Hillard®®  is  with  Mr.  Delano  at  Macao,  whether 
he  is  employed  by  Mr.  Delano  or  E.  &  Co.  I  do  not  know,  but 
in  either  case  I  consider  it  a  very  desirable  situation,  as  it 
will  no  doubt  eventually  lead  to  a  place  in  the  house. 

Your  Affectionate  Brother 
E.  A.  Low. 

Outside:  Private 

A.  A.  Low  Esqh 
Grafton  New  York 

35  Mr.  Warren  Delano. 

36  Francis  Hillard,  a  poet  and  younger  brother  of  John 
Hillard  who  married  Harriet  Low. 


TRANSPORTATION^  IN  ESSEX  COUNTY 


By  James  Duxcax  Phillips 


Most  persons  put  the  age  of  the  stage-coach  in  New 
England  back  in  the  seventeenth  century  and  think  of  the 
Colonial  Days  as  served  by  stage  for  a  century  or  more. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  were  not  only  no  stage-coaches 
but  almost  no  four  wheeled  vehicles  of  any  sort  outside  of 
the  largest  towns  much  before  our  American  Revolution. 

With  the  influx  of  ten  thousand  people  into  Massachu¬ 
setts  between  1630  and  1640  and  perhaps  half  of  them 
scattered  along  the  coast  from  Boston  to  Newbury,  Essex 
County  probably  was  as  densely  populated  as  regards 
white  people  as  any  part  of  the  New  World  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  but  they  had  a  great  many  other  more  im¬ 
portant  things  to  do  than  build  roads.  If  anything  heavy 
was  to  be  transported,  it  was  loaded  into  one  of  the  shal¬ 
lops  or  pinnaces  which  early  began  to  appear  along  the 
coast,  carried  out  to  open  water  on  the  next  tide  and  along 
the  coast  to  its  destination.  Many  passengers  went  by  the 
same  routes^  but  if  a  person  was  in  haste  and  could  not 
risk  the  idiosyncracies  of  tide  and  wind,  he  mounted  a 
horse  and  rode  along  the  trail  which  early  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Old  Bay  Road. 

This  road  started  from  the  landing  of  the  Charlestown 
ferrs'  opposite  Boston  followed  along  the  shore  across 
Charlestown  neck  into  what  is  now  Somerville  and  along 
the  edge  of  the  Mystic  Marshes  to  Medford  where  there 
was  first  a  ferry  and  a  little  later  a  bridge.  The  location 
of  the  road  was  controlled  by  the  estuaries  and  marshes 
which  lined  the  shore,  for  the  road  itself  must  be  kept  on 
dry  land  and  must  approach  the  rivers  at  spots  above  the 
marshes  where  a  short  ferry  would  take  passengers  from 
firm  dry  land  on  one  side  to  dry  land  on  the  other.  Con¬ 
sequently  from  Medford,  the  road  trailed  along  the  west¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  Lynn  marshes  under  the  hills  till  it  reached 
the  Saugus  River  at  Saugus  bridge.  Then  it  swung  in- 
1  Sewall ;  Diary,  i,  412,  413  ;  ii,  20. 
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land  through  West  Lynn  and  Wyoma  to  Peabody  Square 
where  the  inlets  and  marshes  again  took  control  of  it. 
A  spur  led  off  down  Boston  Street  onto  the  peninsula  of 
Salem  for  Salem  was  very  much  of  a  peninsula  complete¬ 
ly  surrounded  by  water  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  Peabody  Square  the  road  skirted  the  head  waters 
of  Endeeott’s  river  and  the  other  estuaries  till  it  reached 
Danvers  Square  whence  it  went  off  over  Cherry  Hill  to 
Xorth  Beverly,  Wenham,  Hamilton,  Ipswich  and  Rowley 
pretty  well  inland.  Beyond  Rowley,  the  rivers  and  salt 
marshes  took  control  and  forced  it  inland  past  Richard 
DummePs  farm  where  Governor  Dummer  Academy  now 
stands  and  down  to  Thorla’s  Bridge  over  the  Parker  River 
and  so  on  to  old  J^ewbury. 

This  was  the  main  highway  of  the  Commonwealth  but 
for  the  first  hundred  years  or  more,  it  was  little  more  than 
a  horseback  trail.  Through  the  towns,  it  no  doubt  early 
became  a  good  road  but  in  the  long  stretches  between, 
the  travelling  was  pretty  doubtful.  A  broad  two-wheeled 
ox  cart  could  probably  make  it,  but  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Judge  SewalP  who  tried  to  go  in  a  chaise  about  1700 
from  Salem  to  Boston  that  he  nearly  tipped  over  three 
times  so  it  was  evidently  no  boulevard  then.  On  a  pleasant 
summer  day,  a  sail  from  Xewbury  or  Ipswich  to  Boston 
was  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  a  trip  by  land  if  one  were 
not  a  good  rider.  The  sea  trip  was  not  very  desirable 
however,  for  persons  not  good  sailors  for  the  navigation 
around  Cape  Ann  can  test  the  strongest  stomach  in  a  small 
boat  even  in  pleasant  weather  when  a  long  ground  swell  is 
running.  It  is  clear  why  the  colonists  did  not  travel  for 
pleasure  very  much. 

With  the  great  influx  of  wealth  in  the  sea-coast  towns 
in  the  fifteen  years  after  the  Revolution,  people  began  to 
think  of  improving  the  land  communication.  The  old  Bay 
Road  was  shortened  into  Newbury  by  running  over  the 
marshes  from  Rowley  and  over  the  new  Parker  River 
Bridge.  The  building  of  the  Essex  Bridge  from  Beverly 
to  Salem  shortened  the  route  from  the  north  into  Salem 
and  the  early  building  of  the  Salem  Turnpike  across  the 
2  Sewall’s  Diarj’,  ii,  7.3. 
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Lynn  marshes  provided  a  direct  route  through  Salem  to 
Boston.  The  Andover  Turnpike  gave  Salem  access  to  the 
Merrimack  River  towns  and  connected  with  Xew  Hamp¬ 
shire  roads  which  were  being  built.  Finally  Ifewbury- 
port  projected  its  great  turnpike  which  was  described  as 
‘‘going  over  every  hill  and  missing  every  town  in  the 
county”  but  was  really  the  shortest  road  from  the  east¬ 
ward  into  Boston  by  about  four  miles.®  Most  of  these 
roads  and  bridges  were  built  with  private  capital  which 
sought  its  return  in  tolls  to  be  charged.  A  few  of  them 
paid  a  fair  return  on  the  investment  for  a  few  years  but 
when  the  railroads  appeared  the  original  capital  was  en¬ 
tirely  lost.^ 

The  heyday  of  the  stage  coach  began  about  1800.  Be¬ 
fore  that  time  there  had  been  intermittent  stage  lines  run¬ 
ning  more  or  less  frequently  from  Salem  to  Boston  or  even 
Portsmouth  to  Boston  and  between  nearby  towns  like 
Marblehead  and  Salem  or  Salem  and  Ipswich,  but  these 
were  usually  run  by  local  livery  stable  keepers  with  little 
idea  of  maintaining  fixed  schedules  week  in  and  week  out. 
After  a  few  months  or  years  they  would  be  discontinued 
only  to  be  started  again  after  a  lapse  of  months  perhaps. 
As  the  public  roads  were  improved  and  the  private  turn¬ 
pikes  and  bridges  shortened  distances  and  made  travelling 
more  comfortable  and  rapid,  men  of  large  ability  began 
to  get  interested  in  the  transportation  business  and  to  see 
possibilities  of  profit  in  maintaining  a  regular  service. 
The  small  local  lines  were  bought  up  and  consolidated  till 
soon  after  the  war  of  1812  the  Eastern  Stage  Company 
was  running  most  of  the  important  lines  from  Boston  to 
the  eastward  far  down  into  [Maine  and  was  a  very  strong 
and  effective  organization  which  was  said  at  the  height  of 
its  prosperity  to  have  owned  as  many  as  13,000  horses. 
When  one  realizes  that  it  must  have  required  nearly  a 
hundred  horses  to  maintain  three  six  horse  stages  between 
Isewburyport  and  Boston  and  more  for  the  heavier  traffic 
on  the  Old  Bay  Road  and  the  Salem  and  Boston  turnpike 

3  See  H.  F.  Long  in  Topsfield  Historical  Society  Collection, 
Vol.  XI,  1. 

4  See  J.  D.  Phillips,  Salem  and  the  Indies,  300-303. 
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it  does  not  seem  impossible.  They  maintained  numerous 
stables  on  their  through  lines  Avhere  the  express  stages 
could  change  horses  without  delay  and  where  persons 
travelling  in  private  carriages  could  hire  horses  to  take 
them  from  stage  to  stage.  Many  of  the  important  turn-' 
pikes  maintained  hotels  along  their  route  where  passen¬ 
gers  could  get  meals  or  stay  the  night.  The  demand  for 
transportation  of  merchandise  on  the  stages  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  freight  wagons  which  while  not  travelling  at 
the  eight  miles  or  so  an  hour  of  the  mail  stages,  at  least 
delivered  goods  quicker  than  they  could  be  sent  any  other 
way.  An  effective  land  transportation  system  had  been 
built  up  and  while  to  judge  from  some  of  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  it  left  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
comfort  in  rough  weather  and  when  the  frost  was  coming 
out  of  the  ground  in  March,  it  was  the  best  and  quickest 
means  of  travel  so  far  devised  in  America  although  the 
painfully  slow  canal  boat  was  more  comfortable  over  the 
few  routes  where  they  were  available. 

For  strictly  local  movement,  the  rural  population  had 
the  old  horse  and  trading  villages  or  market  towns  were  to 
be  found  about  every  ten  or  fifteen  miles  apart  which  per^ 
mitted  old  Dobbin  to  take  the  farm  produce  to  market  and 
bring  home  what  was  needed  for  the  household.  A  horse 
was  a  virtual  necessity  on  every  place  outside  the  towns, 
but  he  could  not  be  expected  to  make  an  expedition  of 
much  over  ten  miles  and  back  in  a  day.  Few  of  these 
horses  were  in  the  first  flush  of  youth  and  most  of  them 
were  nearer  twenty  than  ten. 

In  1820  there  must  have  been  several  million  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  the  transportation  business  of  Essex  County,  if 
one  includes  the  stages,  horses,  wagons,  hotels,  stables, 
turnpikes  and  the  bridges  even  at  the  then  value  of  the 
dollar.  In  a  little  over  twenty  years  it  was  all  swept  away. 
The  horses,  stages  and  wagons  had  disappeared  into  the 
back  country.  The  hotels  often  located  where  there  was 
little  local  patronage  were  closed.  The  turnpike  companies 
without  traffic  enough  to  pay  for  repairs  or  even  for  toll- 
keepers,  threw  their  roads  open  to  the  public.  The  roads 
continued  to  be  used  but  not  for  fast  stages.  A  gentleman 
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Still  living  whose  home  was  on  the  Newburyport  turnpike 
clearly  remembers  the  great  herds  of  cattle  and  droves  of 
sheep  and  even  pigs  being  driven  toward  the  Brighton 
Market  over  the  road.  The  hoboes  used  it  as  a  short  cut 
and  even  the  bicycle  clubs  of  the  Nineties.®  The  toll 
bridges  alone  paid  out  and  yielded  some  return  to  their 
builders  before  they  reverted  to  the  public. 

When  the  first  railroad  train®  rolled  into  Salem  Sta¬ 
tion  on  August  27,  1838,  the  death  warrant  of  all  express 
stage  lines  had  been  signed  and  they  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  railroad  builders.  The  railroad  had  proved 
that  it  could  cover  the  distance  in  a  third  of  the  timet 
spent  by  the  fastest  stages  and  at  about  a  third  of  the 
cost  in  far  greater  comfort.  No  system  of  transportation 
could  stand  up  against  competition  of  that  sort  and  the 
through  stage  lines  wilted  as  fast  as  the  railroads  could 
be  built.  Such  stage  lines  as  survived  ran  through  diffi¬ 
cult  terrain  where  railroad  building  was  costly  or  as  feed¬ 
ers  to  the  railroads  through  sparsely  settled  territory. 
Stages  of  this  sort  were  still  doing  business  in  parts  of 
New  England  as  late  as  1900  and  even  in  Essex  County  a 
few  local  stages  continued  to  putter  around  before  the 
advent  of  the  interurban  street  cars.’^ 

But  there  was  another  subtle  economic  change  which 
had  taken  place  which  was  not  noticed  as  it  gradually 
crept  into  New  England.  The  motive  power  of  the  stage 
lines  in  the  last  analysis,  was  hay  and  oats  raised  on  New 
England  farms ;  that  of  the  railroads  was  at  first  wood  cut 
nearby,  but  it  soon  became  coal — Pennsylvania  coal — paid 
for  outside  of  New  England  with  New  England  money. 
The  horse  was  a  product  of  New  England  stock  farms  and 
the  stage  was  built  by  New  England  builders  of  New 
England  oak  and  ash.  The  locomotive  was  perhaps  built 
in  New  England  but  the  iron  and  steel  came  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Even  the  road  bed  which  had  been  New  England 
gravel  changed  to  Pennsylvania  iron  rails.  It  is  true  that 

5  Recollections  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Nichols. 

6  See  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee :  The  Eastern  Railroad,  E.I.H.C.,  LIT, 

251. 

7  See  Charles  Tapley  in  Danvers  Historical  Society  Col¬ 
lections,  XII,  82. 
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not  all  the  early  iron  and  steel  came  from  Pennsylvania 
for  some  came  from  England  and  Sweden  hut  it  certainly 
did  not  originate  here.  In  short  from  now  on  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  profits  of  New  England  transportation 
were  to  go  outside  the  district. 

It  did  not  take  many  years  for  the  railroads  to  complete 
their  net  work  over  Essex  County.®  The  Eastern  Kailroad 
and  what  became  the  Boston  and  Maine  pushed  rapidly 
ahead  to  secure  the  long  distance  trade  from  Maine.  The 
Eastern  threw  out  branches  to  Marblehead,  Gloucester  and 
Essex  to  serve  the  coast  towns  while  the  Boston  and  Maine 
tried  to  tap  Salem  with  the  South  Lynnfield  branch  and 
Lowell  with  another  branch  while  continuing  on  its  main 
route  via  Wakefield,  Reading,  Andover,  and  Haverhill 
to  the  East.  The  energetic  merchants  of  Salem  built  the 
Salem  &  Lawrence  and  the  Salem  &  Lowell  Railroads  so 
they  could  tap  the  manufacturing  cities  of  the  Merrimack 
Valley. 

This  prett;^  well  covered  the  important  routes  but  it 
left  an  area  in  the  middle  of  the  county  high  and  dry,  so 
energetic  citizens  of  Georgetown,  Boxford  and  Danvers 
got  together  and  built  a  group  of  little  roads  to  join  their 
towns  which  finally  became  the  Newburyport  and  Wake¬ 
field  branch  with  its  Haverhill  connection  from  George¬ 
town.  This  completed  the  railroad  net  work  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  spur  tracks  and  connecting  Y’s  so 
it  remained  for  nearly  sixty  years  when  they  began  to  tear 
some  of  them  up.  The  bigger  lines  began  to  absorb  the 
little  ones  but  not  at  once.  The  Eastern  got  the  Salem  & 
Lawrence,  while  the  Boston  and  Maine  got  the  Wakefield- 
Newburyport  line,  and  eventually  the  Salem  and  Lowell. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  (1850-1900)  this  net  work  served 
the  county  very  well  and  in  many  ways  far  better  than 
it  has  ever  been  served  since.  The  two  main  lines  car¬ 
ried  a  number  of  express  trains  which  stopped  only  at  the 
cities  and  went  far  down  in  Maine  or  to  the  Upper  New 
Hampshire  points.  Frequent  trains  from  Boston  branched 

8  See  F.  B.  C.  Bradlee’s  excellent  articles  on  The  Eastern 
Railroad,  The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  and  The  Boston  and 
Lowell  Railroad  in  E.I.H.C.,  vols.  LII-LVII. 
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off  the  Eastern  Railroad  to  take  passengers  out  on  the 
Marblehead,  Lawrence  and  Gloucester  Branches  usually 
running  express  to  the  branching  point  and  then  picking 
up  all  the  local  stations.  The  Boston  and  Maine  likewise 
served  its  Georgetown  and  other  branches. 

The  Lawrence  Branch  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  they 
operated — the  early  morning  train  which  left  Lawrence 
soon  after  six  carried  the  working  men,  picking  them  up 
near  their  homes  and  leaving  them  somewhere  near  their 
jobs.  The  next  train  which  left  Lawrence  a  little  before 
eight  o’clock  brought  the  lawyers  going  to  court  in  Salem 
and  as  it  progressed  picked  up  the  business  men  who  were 
also  country  gentlemen  and  started  them  on  their  way  to 
Boston.  The  school  children  were  picked  up  all  along  the 
line  for  the  Danvers  and  Salem  High  Schools  and  also  for 
Boston.  Casual  travellers  joined  on  the  way  and  the 
little  three  or  four  car  trains  ran  pretty  full.  The  ten 
o’clock  train  took  mostly  the  women  going  shopping  in 
Salem  or  Boston  who  came  back  at  four  while  the  men 
and  the  school  children  returned  at  five  or  six.  Every¬ 
body  in  the  area,  unless  they  wanted  to  drive  with  a 
horse,  was  bound  to  go  on  the  trains  so  five  or  six  trains 
a  day  got  patronage  enough  to  justify  them. 

The  trains  had  two  men  in  the  locomotive,  when  I  first 
remember,  and  usually  three  men  on  the  train ;  a  baggage 
man,  conductor  and  brakeman,  “Brakeman”  was  not  a 
mere  expression  either,  for  at  every  station  he  rushed  out 
and  screwed  on  the  brakes  and  released  them  again  when 
the  train  was  ready  to  start.  The  engine  must  have  had 
air  brakes  as  the  hand  brakes  could  not  have  held  that 
back.  They  merely  prevented  the  cars  from  banging  into- 
it.  The  cars  were  heated  by  little  coal  stoves  which  les¬ 
sened  the  intense  chill  in  winter  a  little.  Tending  the 
stoves  was  the  brakeman’s  job. 

These  little  trains  and  even  the  commuters  trains  from 
the  cities,  had  a  social  significance.  Men  of  all  sorts  met 
on  the  station  platform  waiting  for  the  train  and  one  must 
be  very  offish  not  to  get  to  know  the  names  of  most  of  the 
other  passengers.  There  was  none  of  the  snobbishness  of 
the  padded  limousine  or  the  workman’s  five  passenger 
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jitney  to  separate  the  classes.  The  little  cross-county 
branches  were  especially  democratic.  Everybody  talked 
with  everybody  else  and  enjoyed  it  and  the  carpenter 
found  the  old  State  Street  Banker  was  a  pretty  ^ood  fel¬ 
low  and  would  be  glad  to  help  him.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  Newbur^^port-Wakefield  line  where  a  good 
many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Georgetown,  Boxford, 
Topsfield,  Danvers  and  Lynnfield  could  be  found  on  the 
train.  The  policy  of  those  towns  was  fully  discussed  and 
one  or  more  of  the  selectmen  could  usually  be  found  and 
given  the  views  of  his  fellow  citizens  on  debatable  ques¬ 
tions.  When  men  are  faced  up  together  day  after  day,  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  be  suspicious  of  each  other  and  the  ranting 
demagogue  can  make  little  headway. 

During  the  years  down  to  1890  all  the  independent  rail¬ 
roads  and  branches  had  been  gathered  into  the  Boston 
and  Maine  system  but  whether  separate  or  as  part  of  a 
system,  each  little  part  had  almost  no  competition  in  their 
own  territories  save  from  the  farmer’s  old  horse  on  short 
distances.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  lack  of  competition 
was  that  some  places  in  the  county  were  almost  inaccessi¬ 
ble  in  a  reasonable  time  from  others.  If  you  wanted  to 
go  from  Salem  to  Haverhill,  you  had  your  choice  of  going 
to  Xorth  Andover  and  waiting  anytime  up  to  an  hour  for 
a  train  down  to  Haverhill  or  going  to  Danvers  walking 
from  one  station  to  the  other  (Danvers  Junction  was  a 
development  of  the  late  ’90s)  and  waiting  awhile  before 
you  got  to  Georgetown  where  you  changed  again.  The  con¬ 
nection  between  most  of  the  cities  involved  at  least  one 
change  and  much  waste  of  time.  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  the  trip  from  Haverhill  to  Gloucester  and  back  in 
a  day! 

In  the  early  eighties  the  little  horse  railroads  which  had 
been  content  to  jangle  their  way  about  the  cities  began 
to  show  signs  of  ambition.  In  Salem  for  many  years 
they  had  taken  people  out  Lafayette  Street  a  mile  or  so  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  North  Salem  with  a  pleasant 
expedition  to  the  Willows  as  a  side  line.  Now  the  tracks 
were  extended  to  Marblehead,  Peabody,  Danvers  and  Bev¬ 
erly.  In  Haverhill  instead  of  simply  puttering  along 
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Merrimack  and  Water  Streets  they  reached  out  to  Grove- 
land,  across  the  bridge  to  Bradford  and  with  four  stout 
horses  struggled  painfully  up  Main  Street  hill  and  out  to 
Dustin  Square.  The  same  development  took  place  in  the 
other  cities.  No\^  you  could  go  from  Salem  to  Danvers 
quicker  and  more  comfortably  by  train  but  the  horse  car 
came  along  once  an  hour  from  dawn  to  midnight.  You 
did  not  have  to  look  up  a  time-table,  you  did  not  have  to 
walk  to  the  station,  all  fares  were  five  cents  so  you  just 
stood  on  the  corner  and  waited. 

The  cars  of  those  days  were  crude  affairs.  In  winter 
they  were  little  lightly  built  boxes  poised  on  a  four  wheeled 
truck  in  the  middle  so  they  see-sawed  up  and  down  as 
the  horses  trotted  along.  The  driver  stood  on  an  open 
platform  in  front  enveloped  in  an  enormous  fur  coat 
which  he  sorely  needed  much  of  the  time  and  held  the 
reins  with  one  hand  while  he  manipulated  an  enormous 
brass  crank  which  controlled  the  brakes  with  the  other. 
There  was  a  ratchet  down  on  the  floor  which  held  the  brake 
as  the  driver  cranked  it  on  and  when  he  was  ready  to  start 
up  he  kicked  out  the  ratchet  and  let  the  brake  crank  spin. 
The  driver’s  real  plaything  was  a  big  gong  somewhere 
under  the  car  operated  by  a  pin,  which  came  up  through 
the  floor  on  which  he  stamped  with  great  violence  if  a 
coal  cart  or  other  slow  vehicle  failed  to  get  off  the  track 
and  let  him  pass. 

Above  the  driver’s  head  painted  along  the  ribs  of  the 
roof  was  the  inscription  “Walk  your  horses  on  curves  and 
switches.”  This  was  rather  important  for  if  he  didn’t 
the  car  was  likely  to  jump  the  track  and  then  had  to  be 
hauled  painfully  back  and  forth  across  the  tracks  until 
the  flanges  of  the  wheels  caught  again. 

The  conductor’s  stance  was  on  the  rear  platform.  He 
helped  the  old  ladies  on  and  off  and  started  and  stopped 
the  car  by  pulling  the  bell;  one  to  stop  and  two  to  go. 
You  could  pull  the  bell  to  stop  if  the  conductor  was  noti 
in  sight  but  there  were  two  cords  and,  woe  betide !  if  you) 
pulled  the  wrong  one.  The  conductor  came  rushing  and 
demanded  a  second  fare.  That  cord  connected  with  a 
clock-like  thing  up  in  the  end  of  the  car  and  every  time 
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the  conductor  collected  a  fare,  he  pulled  that  cord,  a  bell 
rang  and  all  the  passengers  could  see  he  had  recorded  the 
fare.  By  pulling  the  cord  you  made  him  responsible  for 
another  five  cents. 

The  seats  ran  along  the  sides  of  the  car  and  were  shaped 
more  or  less  to  the  contour  of  your  body  and  covered  with 
a  strip  of  Brussels  carpet  but  without  upholstery  of  any 
kind.  As  to  the  floor  a  couple  of  inches  of  rye  straw  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  water  tracked  in  on  wet  and  snowy  days  and 
was  supposed  to  keep  your  feet  warm.  There  was  a  little 
coal  stove  half  way  down  one  side  that  was  lighted  very 
cold  days  and  roasted  the  people  each  side  of  it  and  oppo¬ 
site  but  had  little  effect  on  the  car.  The  one  thing  that  has 
never  changed  in  street  transportation  is  the  leather  loops 
which  dangled  from  the  roof  to  support  the  passengers 
who  could  not  get  a  seat.  They  still  dangle  from  the  roof 
and  passengers  still  dangle  from  them. 

All  this  changed  with  the  first  day  of  May.  Another 
different  type  of  car  appeared  with  seats  running  all  the 
way  across  the  car  and  entered  by  a  running  board  along 
the  side.  It  was  quite  a  feat  for  those  broad  of  beam  and 
weak  of  limb  to  get  in  but  the  conductor  pushed  and 
boosted  and  it  was  usually  accomplished.  The  car  was 
open  front  and  back  and  both  sides  and  it  was  rather 
jolly  to  go  see-sawing  along  with  the  air  rushing  through 
the  car.  In  a  sudden  shower  it  was  not  so  good.  The 
driver  stopped  and  rolled  down  a  big  canvas  curtain  in 
front,  the  conductor  and  passengers  unstrapped  the  cur¬ 
tains  along  the  sides  and  fastened  them  with  little  straps 
which  were  supposed  to  hitch  over  little  buttons.  Either 
straps  or  buttons  were  usually  missing  and  to  say  the  car 
was  dry  when  the  deluge  came  was  an  exaggeration  but 
the  people  crowded  together  in  the  middle  of  the  seats  and 
anyway  did  not  get  drenched.  With  all  its  inconveniences 
horse-car  riding  in  summer  was  lots  of  fun  and  the  cars 
were  jammed.  The  men  and  boys  who  could  not  get 
seats  draped  themselves  along  the  running  boards  and 
hung  onto  the  uprights  which  supported  the  roof. 

The  cars  were  so  crowded  on  Saturdays  and  holidays 
that  two  horses  could  not  get  them  up  the  sharp  little 
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grades  on  many  roads.  But  that  emergency  was  met  by 
having  a  boy  waiting  at  each  hill  with  a  spare  horse  which 
was  hooked  on  the  corner  of  the  car.  Then  all  three  horses 
were  started  galloping  up  the  hill  till  the  momentum  was 
lost  near  the  top  and  they  had  to  pull  it  over  by  maini 
strength. 

It  isn’t  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  “Amusement  Park” 
was  invented  by  the  horse  railroads  for  the  first  one  the 
writer  ever  heard  of  was  Lowell  Island,  invented  by  the 
Salem  and  Lowell  Kailroad  which  brought  the  Lowell 
mill  hands  down  to  Phillips  Wharf  in  Salem  and  took 
them  out  to  Lowell  Island  (now  called  Children’s  Island). 
It  gave  the  Lowell  people  a  train  ride  then  a  decided 
novelty,  a  steam-boat  ride  still  more  of  a  novelty,  a  day 
at  the  sea  shore  and  a  fish  dinner. 

Salem  Willows  was  probably  the  first  horse  railroad 
amusement  park  in  Essex  County.  It  answered  the  long¬ 
ing  to  get  away  for  a  day  from  the  humdrum  of  life  and 
“go  somewhere”  which  has  become  so  marked  in  later 
American  Life.  The  Xaumkeag  Street  Railroad  found 
taking  people  to  the  “Willows”  a  profitable  occupation. 
Other  Essex  County  street  railroads  invented  lake  or  river 
side  parks  and  even  the  staid  Eastern  Railroad  took  a 
hand  by  running  a  spur  track  to  the  Point  of  Pines.  Of 
course  this  amusement  park  business  was  enormously  stim¬ 
ulated  when  the  electric  interurbans  brought  people  fifty 
miles  or  more. 

Economically,  the  horse  railroad  did  not  interfere  much 
with  the  steam  lines.  A  few  branches  were  affected  but 
not  many.  They  displaced  the  farmer’s  old  horse  more 
than  anything  else  but  once  again,  they  stimulated  the 
raising  of  hay,  grain  and  horses  which  had  dropped  with 
the  passing  of  the  stages. 

The  horse-car  hung  along  into  the  nineties  before  its 
disappearance  became  conspicuous  in  progressive  com¬ 
munities.  Of  course  there  were  horse  cars  in  New  York 
in  the  1930’s  but  in  progressive  places,  they  disappeared 
before  1900.  Sometime  before  1890  the  Naumkeag  Street 
Railroad  experimented  with  trolley  cars  driven  by  electric 
motors  and  these  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  trolley  cars 
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in  America.  The  idea  spread  rapidly.  They  -were  cheap¬ 
er  to  operate  than  horse  cars,  carried  more  people,  could 
go  faster,  and  as  cars  began  to  be  specially  built  for  the 
purpose,  they  were  far  more  comfortable.  They  could  have 
electric  heaters  and  electric  lights  and  as  weight  had 
ceased  to  be  important,  enclosed  glass  platforms  for  the 
motor  man  and  conductor  were  possible. 

As  the  electric  cars  could  run  thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hour,  it  became  possible  to  connect  the  ends  of  horse  car 
lines  which  had  reached  out  from  the  cities  and  so  the 
interurban  lines  grew  up.  These  spelled  the  end  of  the 
branch  steam  lines.  The  Salem  &  Lawrence  trolley  ran 
once  an  hour,  parallel  to  the  Salem  &  Lawrence  branch  and 
took  all  its  traffic.  That  was  the  most  evident  case  in 
Essex  County  but  the  fast  running  trolleys  affected  more 
or  less  the  whole  steam  railroad  system.  It  seems  as  if 
the  railroads,  if  they  had  been  alert,  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  give  the  trolleys  such  stiff  competition  as  to  make 
them  unprofitable  and  prevent  the  building  of  more  of 
them,  but  the  railroads  never  changed  their  methods  of 
operation  an  atom  and  just  watched  their  business  melt 
away.  During  sixty  years  of  life  along  the  lines  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  I  have  never  had  an  employee 
of  the  line  suggest  how  he  could  serve  me  better  and  thus 
get  more  business  for  the  road.  There  ought  not  to  be  a 
man  in  Essex  County  who  could  say  that. 

The  interurbans  pressed  their  advantages  very  rapidly 
and  in  the  nineties  and  early  nineteen  hundreds  connected 
all  the  important  places  in  the  county  and  ran  innumer¬ 
able  lines  from  the  interior  towns  to  the  beaches  and  shore 
resorts  in  the  summer  time.  In  fact  they  cut  into  the 
passenger  business  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  casual 
passengers  were  lost  and  the  railroads  had  little  left  ex¬ 
cept  the  through  traffic  to  more  distant  points  and  the 
commuters’  trains  from  the  bigger  places  where  men 
wanted  to  get  to  Boston  surely  and  quickly  and  read  their 
papers  in  comfort  on  the  way. 

The  heyday  of  the  Interurban  trolleys  was  the  period 
before  the  first  world  war  struck  us  in  1917.  Their 
Nemesis  in  the  shape  of  the  automobile  had  already 
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appeared  but  the  highways  were  soon  cut  up  and  rough 
from  heavy  traffic  and  the  great  national  highway  program 
was  barely  started.  The  Interurban  cars  careened  along 
in  part  on  the  highways  and  in  part  on  their  own  rights- 
of-way  with  the  cars  growing  bigger  and  heavier  and  faster 
every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  should  never  have 
been  allowed  on  the  highways  in  competition  with  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  we  are  making  the  same  mistake  again  with 
these  great  freight  vans  and  buses. 

On  account  of  the  difficult  terrain,  the  interurban  lines 
in  New  England  never  made  the  progress  they  did  in  the 
Middle  West  where  cities  hundreds  of  miles  apart  were 
connected  by  private  rights-of-way  across  the  level  prairies. 
It  was  an  outrage  to  allow  these  great  cars  to  wind  their 
way  down  the  narrow  streets  of  our  old  cities  which  were 
barely  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  pass  comfortably 
or  to  twist  and  turn  on  little  country  lanes.  The  railroads 
were  very  negligent  in  not  supplying  the  type  of  service 
the  new  forms  of  transportation  gave.  Heavy  freight  and 
swift  passenger  service  belong  on  special  roadways  and 
not  on  the  public  highways. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  labor  unions  prevented  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  later  the  trolley  lines  from  having  that  flexibil¬ 
ity  which  would  have  enabled  them  to  meet  competition 
as  it  arose.  This  is  probably  true  in  part  and,  in  the  case 
of  the  trolleys,  has  practically  eliminated  the  unions  as 
well  as  the  companies  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  railroad 
mileage  in  New  England  and  is  still  continuing  to  do  so. 

By  1910  the  automobile  had  become  a  pretty  safe,  de¬ 
pendable  and  cheap  method  of  transportation.  The  man 
with  a  car  now  invited  four  of  his  neighbors  to  travel  to 
Boston  with  him  at  eight  o’clock  and  return  at  five.  There 
was  no  walking  to  the  train  and  probably  none  to  the  office 
and  the  idea  took  hold.  Working  men  caught  the  idea, 
bought  a  car  together  and  went  direct  to  the  job  or  factory. 
Presently  men  going  in  town  hung  out  a  sign  to  take  any¬ 
body  for  25^  or  10^  perhaps  and  the  jitney  appeared  on 
the  scene.  This  led  to  abuses  and  dangers  and  had  to  be 
regulated  and  the  licensed  local  bus  came  on  the  scene. 
Cars  became  numerous  and  cheap  and  when  Henry  Ford 
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supplied  a  “tin  Lizzie”  for  $375.  everybody  had  one.  Few 
people  used  the  local  street  cars  and  as  the  hijrhways 
rapidly  improved,  the  passengers  on  the  interurban  lines 
got  scarcer.  Soon  after  1920  the  little  country  trolley 
lines  ceased  to  operate  and  most  of  them  could  not  even 
afford  to  tear  up  their  tracks.  Then  even  some  interurban 
lines  which  had  been  highly  profitable  got  into  an  alterca¬ 
tion  with  the  authorities  over  sharing  the  expense  of  re¬ 
building  a  big  highway  and  abandoned  their  tracks.  Deci¬ 
mated  patronage  caused  the  closing  of  many  others. 
Wherever  profitable  the  greatly  inferior  service  of  a  bus 
line  took  its  place  usually  at  a  higher  cost.  The  general 
public  not  only  paid  this  cost  but  also  supplied  at  its  ex¬ 
pense  a  free  road  bed  for  the  bus  to  roll  over.  Soon  the 
dismantling  of  the  trolley  lines  became  almost  universal 
throughout  the  county  and  in  fact  the  state,  save  where 
some  line  carried  heavy  traffic  very  quickly  to  some  suburb 
where  motor  cars  were  less  numerous  and  necessary  and 
there  were  no  long  unprofitable  stretches.  Now  there  is 
scarcely  a  trolley  car  operating  in  Essex  County  and  we 
are  right  back  where  we  were  in  1860  relying  on  the  roads 
and  railroads.  All  the  great  investments  which  went  into 
rails,  wires,  cars  and  in  many  cases  even  power  houses, 
has  all  been  lost  and  we  have  nothing  to  show  for  it  except 
change.  Now  we  are  hard  at  work  inventing  a  new  sort 
of  transportation  to  render  our  great  highways  useless. 
The  people  are  being  hounded  for  vast  sums  to  build  air 
fields  and  air  beacons  for  air  routes  which  will  never  be 
used  by  5%  of  the  people.  Fortunately  the  politicians 
have  not  yet  devised  a  method  for  charging  the  public  for 
the  use  of  the  air  but  that  is  probably  still  to  come.  No 
doubt  our  acres  and  acres  of  great  concrete  roads  will  in 
due  time  be  reconverted  into  corn  fields  as  the  great  Roman 
roads  were. 
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THE  STORY  OF  SALT  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 


By  E.  B.  Tustin,  Je, 


A  half  dozen  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims, 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  famous  navigator,  cruised  along 
the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  Maine’s  Penobscot  River 
to  Cape  Cod,  taking  stock  of  materials  in  the  New  World. 
He  explored  islands,  headlands  and  harbors  in  April  1614 
and  made  a  map  of  the  country,  which  he  published  in 
London  in  1616.  In  his  description  of  the  prominent 
Massachusetts  headland  known  as  Cape  Ann,  Smith  wrote : 

On  the  East  [is]  an  He  of 
two  or  three  leagues  in  length 
[Plum  Island]  the  one  halfe 
plaine  marish  ground,  fit  for 
pasture  or  Salt  Ponds.i 

Plum  Island  was,  in  fact,  afterwards  selected  as  a  fav- 
orable^location  for  fishing  and  making  salt.^ 

After  the  Puritans  landed  the  Reverend  Francis  Hig^ 
ginson  hopefully  declared  in  ‘‘New  England’s  Plantation,” 
published  in  London,  1630 : 

Beside  there  is  probabilitie  that  the  Countrey  is  of  an 
excellent  temper  for  the  making  of  Salt:  for  since  our  com- 
ming  our  Fishermen  have  brought  home  verie  good  Salt 
which  they  found  candied  by  the  standing  of  the  Sea  water 
and  the  heat  of  the  Sunne,  upon  a  Eock  by  the  Sea  shore; 
and  in  divers  Salt  Marishes  that  some  have  gone  through, 
they  have  found  some  Salt  in  some  places  crushing  under 
their  Feet  and  cleaving  to  their  Shoes.^ 

Reverend  !Mr.  Higginson  was  over-optimistic.  Salt  was 
extremely  limited  in  supply.  The  first  Colonial  winters 
were  hard.  Captain  Roger  Clap  in  his  memoirs,  says — 

1  History  of  Newbury,  Mass.,  1635-1902,  John  J.  Currier, 
Boston,  1902,  p.  18. 

2  Ibid,  pp.  20,  21. 

3  In  “Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  from  1623  to  1636,”  Alexander  Young,  Bos¬ 
ton,  1846 ;  “New  England’s  Plantation,”  Eev.  Francis  Higginson, 
p.  250. 
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Now  as  winter  came  on  provisions  began  to  be  very  scarce. 
When  I  could  have  meal  and  water  and  salt  boiled  together,  it 
was  so  good,  who  wish  better?'* 

While  salt  at  the  present  time  is  readily  to  be  had,  this 
important  commodity  "was  so  scarce  in  the  life  of  Colonial 
America  that  the  development  and  permanence  of  the 
settlements  depended  very  largely  upon  the  ability  of  the 
settlers  to  obtain  a  regular  supply  sufficient  for  their 
needs.®  Salt  "was  a  necessary  requirement  of  the  fisheries 
and  to  preserve  the  skins  of  animals.  There  was  no  re¬ 
frigeration  so  without  salt  the  fish  or  fur  pelts  could  not 
be  kept  or  sent  abroad.  The  salt  found  in  the  marshes  was 
but  trifling.  In  this  extremity  Robert  Cushman,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  a  member  of  the  Plantation  Company,  wrote  to 
Governor  William  Bradford  in  Massachusetts — 

We  have  now  sent  you,  we  hope,  men  and  means  to  settle 
these  three  things,  vis,  fishing,  salt-making  and  boat-making; 
if  you  can  bring  them  to  pass  to  some  perfection,  your  wants 
may  be  supplyed  .  .  .  This  ship  carpenter  is  thought  to  be 
the  fittest  man  for  you  in  the  land  .  .  .  The  salt-man  is  a 
skillful  &  industrious  man  .  .  .  The  preacher  we  have  sent  is 
(we  hope)  an  honest  plaine  man,  though  none  of  ye  most 
eminente  and  rare.® 

A  Boastful  Salt  Maker 

The  salt  maker  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  picturesque  account  of  Governor  Bradford : 

The  carpenter  that  was  sent  was  an  honest  and  very  in¬ 
dustrious  man  .  .  .  But  he  whom  they  sent  to  make  salte  was 
an  ignorante,  foolish,  selfwilld  fellow;  he  said  he  could  do 
great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  he  was  allowed  to 
seek  out  fitte  ground  for  his  purpose.  After  some  search  he 
said  he  found  a  good  place  with  a  bottom  that  would  hold 
salt  water  and  which  he  doubted  not  would  in  a  short  time 
bring  to  all  a  great  profit;  but  he  must  have  ten  men  to  be 

4  Ibid.  Eoger  Clap’s  Memoirs,  p.  351. 

5  The  Cod  Fisheries,  H.  A.  Innis,  New  Haven,  1940,  p.  418. 
Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  1620-1789,  W.  B. 
Weeden,  Boston,  1890,  vol.  1,  pp.  196,  398. 

6  Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  original 
mss.,  Massachusetts  State  Library,  p.  191.  (Salt  excerpts  con¬ 
densed  by  E.  B.  Tustin,  Jr.). 
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constantly  employed.  He  was  asked  to  be  sure  that  the 
ground  was  good  otherwise  he  would  bring  a  great  charge  by 
employing  himself  and  so  many  men.  But  he  was  so  confi¬ 
dent  that  he  caused  them  to  send  carpenters  to  rear  a  great 
frame  for  a  large  house  to  receive  the  salt.  But  in  the  end 
all  proved  vain.  Then  he  laid  the  fault  at  the  ground,  in 
which  he  said  he  was  deceived,  saying  if  he  could  have  lighter 
clay,  he  was  sure  that  he  could  do  it. 

Now  it  was  seen  that  the  whole  attempt  was  a  fraud.  As 
he,  by  his  bold  confidence  and  large  promises  deceived  them 
in  England  that  sent  him,  so  he  had  wound  himself  into 
men’s  high  esteem  here.  For  he  could  not  do  anything  but 
bo5’l  salt  (ocean  water)  in  pans,  and  yet  pretended  there  was 
so  great  a  mystery  in  it  as  was  not  easy  to  be  attained,  and 
made  them  do  many  unnecessary  things  to  blind  their  eyes, 
till  they  discerned  his  subtily. 

The  next  year  he  was  sent  to  Cape  Ann,  and  the  pans  were 
set  up  there  where  the  fishing  was;  but  before  summer  was 
out,  he  burnt  the  house,  which  spoiled  the  pans,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  that  chargable  business.'^ 

Graves,  an  engineer,  who  came  over  in  1629,  was  an 
experienced  salt  maker.  The  Company  in  England  had 
written  to  John  Endicott  on  April  17,  1629 :  “We  take 
notice  that  you  desire  to  have  Frenchmen  sent  you  that 
might  be  experienced  in  making  of  salt  and  planting  of 
vines.  We  have  inquired  diligently  for  such,  but  cannot 
meet  with  any  of  that  nation.  Nevertheless,  God  hath  not 
left  us  altogether  unprovided  of  a  man  able  to  undertake 
that  work ;  for  we  have  entertained  Mr.  Thomas  Graves  a 
man  commended  to  us  as  well  for  his  honesty.  He  pro- 
poseth  great  skill  in  the  making  of  salt  both  in  ponds  and 
pans.”® 

For  a  time  now  the  manufacture  was  a  government 
monopoly,  and  although  a  man  might  make  salt  for  his 
own  use,  he  could  not  sell  any  except  to  the  Plantation 
Company,  nor  buy  any,  except  from  them.® 

Later,  restrictions  were  relaxed.  An  entry  in  the  Col¬ 
onial  records  under  date  of  Jan.  22,  1638  states  that 
“John  Winthrop  has  liberty  from  his  father  Governor 

7  Ibid.  pp.  202-204. 

8  Young,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

9  Ibid,  pp.  46,  47. 
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Winthrop  to  set  up  salt  works  at  Ryal  Side  (Beverly)  and 
to  have  wood  enough  to  carry  on  the  works,  and  pasture 
for  two  cows.”  Mr.  Winthrop  erected  his  oven  and  caul¬ 
dron  and  “carried  on  ye  design  of  making  salt”  by  boil¬ 
ing  sea  water. 

Eaely  Salt  Patents 

In  order  to  stimulate  salt  production  and  encourage  in¬ 
dustrial  enterprise  in  general,  the  Colonies  finally  decided 
to  issue  patents.  Since  an  adequate  supply  of  salt  for 
food  preservation,  agriculture,  and  a  host  of  other  uses  is 
always  necessary  in  any  country,  many  of  the  early  patents 
were  granted  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  this  essential 
commodity.^^ 

The  first  patent  granted  in  America  was  issued  in  1641 
by  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  Samuel  Wins¬ 
low  for  an  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  salt,  after  a 
method  invented  by  himself,  for  the  period  of  ten  years, 
conditioned  upon  his  setting  up  works  within  one  year. 
The  grant  prohibited  all  others  from  making  this  article 
except  in  a  manner  different  from  his. 

In  the  same  year,  J ohn  J enny  was  given  th  sole  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  salt  for  twenty-one  years  in  Plymouth,  it 
being  at  that  time,  a  separate  colony.  In  1652,  Edward 
Burt  received  a  grant  from  the  General  Court  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  “provided  he  make 
it  only  after  his  own  new  way.”  Four  years  later,  the 
same  court  granted  John  Winthrop,  son  of  the  Governor, 
a  monopoly  of  making  salt  “after  his  new  way”  for  the 
period  of  twenty-one  years.  Again  in  1696,  certain  Boston 
merchants  were  given  a  fourteen-year  patent  for  making 
salt  “after  the  manner  as  it  is  made  in  France.”  In  this 
method,  upright  stakes  were  driven  in  salt  water  ponds 
and  as  the  brine  evaporated,  crystals  of  salt  were  deposited 
on  the  stakes.  The  salt  obtained  was  thus  cleaner  than 

10  Ryal  Side,  from  early  daj'S  of  Salem  Colony,  C.  P.  Pierce, 
Cambridge,  1931,  pp.  36,  37. 

11  “Colonial  Monopolies  and  Patents,”  in  Outline  of  the 
History  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office  (Reprint  from  the 
July,  1936  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office  Society), 
(Washington,  D.  C.,  Patent  Office  Society,  1936),  35-37. 
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when  it  was  removed  from  the  clay  floor  of  the  ponds,  as 
in  previous  methods. 

Essex  County  was  particularly  active  in  salt  production, 
and  works  were  established  at  Salem,^^  Salisbury and 
Gloucester.  There  was  plenty  of  salt  in  the  ocean  water, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  extract  it  for  use  upon  the 
dry  land.  The  fisheries  lived  upon  it.  Evaporating  salt 
in  pans  and  kettles  requires  fire,  and  Gloucester  granted 
Elias  Parkman  for  his  salt  works  “wood  and  timber  from 
the  run  of  water  as  runneth  out  at  the  beach  by  the  salt 
work.”  At  the  same  time  it  stipulated  that  the  towns¬ 
people  should  have  salt  at  6  pence  per  bushel  cheaper  than 
others. 


Saet  Below  Cape  Cod 

In  1691,  Connecticut  offered  a  salt  monopoly  to  any 
person  who  would  set  up  the  first  works.  In  the  quaint 
language  of  the  Public  Records  of  that  date : 

The  Generali  Court,  takeing  notice  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  salt  and  therby  not  attajmeable  but  at  exxessiue  rates,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  people,  doe  therefore,  order  and  de¬ 
clare  that  if  any  person  or  persons  experiencd  in  the  making 
of  salt  and  being  of  estate  and  stock  sufficient,  will  under¬ 
take  the  same  towards  the  supply  at  reasonable  price,  the 
Court,  for  the  incoragemt  of  such  person  or  persons,  doe 
order  and  appoynt  a  patent  to  be  giuen  for  tenn  yeares  for 
the  setting  up  of  salt-workes  or  makeing  of  ponds  in  some 
convenient  place  for  salt  water.^® 

A  patent  was  issued  in  1746,  granting  to  John  and 
Stephen  Jerom  of  Brandford,  Connecticut,  for  14  years 
“sole  liberty  of  making  salt  in  this  Colony  by  boiling  sea 
water.”  A  requirement  was  that  at  least  500  bushels  per 
year  be  produced.  Works  were  set  up  in  the  Town  of 
Lyme.^® 

12  Pioneer  salt ;  sketch  of  salt-making  in  early  Salem.  A 
4-page  folder.  Salem,  Fred  A.  Gannon. 

13  History  of  Newburj-port,  John  J.  Currier,  Newburyport, 
Massachusetts,  1906-1909,  2  vols. 

14  Weeden,  op.  cit.,  vol.  1,  p.  196. 

15  Public  Eecords  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  May,  1691, 
Charles  J.  Hoadley,  Hartford,  1868,  p.  43. 

16  Ibid,  Oct.  1746,  pp.  246,  247. 
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In  Rhode  Island,  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  His¬ 
torical  Society  at  Providence  are  memoranda  written  on 
the  backs  of  election  tickets  and  lottery  sheets,  which  show 
that  salt  works  were  operated  during  the  Revolution,  from 
1776  to  1785,  at  Pawtuxet  village,  now  a  suburb  of  Provi- 
dence.^’^ 

Salt  Foe  Fish  and  Fues 

As  the  pioneer  settlements  were  gradually  established, 
fisheries  became  more  important.  It  was  in  part  the  ex¬ 
port  possibilities  of  the  fishing  industry  that  had  attracted 
the  Puritans  to  the  Xew  World.  However,  much  salt 
was  needed  to  preserve  the  fish,  in  fact  any  expansion  of 
the  industry  and  of  trade  depended  on  the  accessibility  of 
supplies  of  salt.^® 

Fish,  principally  Cod,  were  split  and  stored  in  the  hold 
of  a  ship  in  beds  6  feet  square,  laying  fish  and  salt  alter¬ 
nately.  In  3  or  4  days  the  salt  had  drawn  much  of  the 
water  from  the  catch.  The  fish  were  then  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  ship  and  salted  again,  remaining  there 
until  they  were  sold.  These  were  the  “green,”  or  pickled 
fish.^“  To  produce  dried  salt  fish,  the  fish  were  split, 
salted,  and  after  a  couple  of  weeks  washed  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

At  the  end  of  the  1600’s  there  were  in  Salem  four  hun¬ 
dred  houses,  the  adult  male  inhabitants  all  fishermen  and 
sailors. 

The  demand  for  salt  taxed  the  supply  and  large  quanti¬ 
ties  had  to  be  imported.  An  entry  in  Gov.  Winthrop’s 
Journal  states  “There  arrived  another  ship  with  salt,  so 
by  an  unexpected  Providence  we  were  supplied  with  salt 
to  go  on  with  our  fishing.”^^  On  Feb.  26,  1638  a  vessel 

17  State  of  Khode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Ed¬ 
ward  Field,  Boston,  1902,  vol.  3,  p.  334. 

18  The  Fur  Trade  in  New  England,  1620-1676,  F.  X.  Maloney, 
Cambridge,  1931.  Genl.  references  to  the  fisheries. 

19  Studies  in  Administration  and  Finance  1558-1825,  Edward 
Hughes,  Manchester,  1934,  Chap.  1. 

20  Universal  Dictionary  of  Trade,  Malachy  Postlethwayt, 
London,  1751. 

21  Innis,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 

22  Winthrop’s  Journal  1630-1649,  ed.  J.  K.  Hosmer,  New 
York,  1908,  v.  II,  p.  287. 
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■which  left  Salem  seven  months  before  brought  back  cot¬ 
ton,  tobacco  and  salt  from  the  Tortugas,  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies.^®  In  1642  a  Dutch  ship  arrived  with  salt  from  the 
West  Indies  and  took  on  a  cargo  of  planks.^^  Colonial 
vessels  sailed  with  fish  and  lumber  for  Portugal  and  Spain 
and  brought  back  salt  from  these  countries  and  wines  from 
the  Azores  and  Canaries.^®  Some  salt  was  imported  from 
the  Isle  of  May  among  the  Cape  Verde  group  off  the  cen-* 
tral  coast  of  Africa.^® 

Expansion  of  the  fisheries  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine  and 
along  the  coast  led  to  increasing  contacts  with  the  Indians 
and  the  development  of  the  fur  trade.  More  salt  was 
now  required  to  preserve  the  skins.  The  new  fur  in¬ 
dustry  served  to  round  out  the  Europe-bound  cargo  of 
fishing  vessels  and  the  highly  valuable  small-bulk  furs 
could  be  easily  carried  with  the  cargo  of  fish  to  Europe. 
The  furs  exported  were  bear,  beaver,  otter  but  chiefly 
moose  (300  skins  in  one  lot,  172  in  another).^’'^  The  fur 
trade  developed  in  close  connection  with  fishing  and  was 
furthered  by  vessels  from  French  and  English  ports,  and 
in  response  to  the  metropolitan  demands  of  Paris. 

Exglaxd  Resteicts  Teade 

A  British  Act  of  1663,  required  that  all  European  com¬ 
modities,  except  salt,  could  be  sent  to  the  American 
colonies  only  when  loaded  and  shipped  from  England.  The 
purpose  of  the  law  was,  of  course,  to  compel  the  American 
colonists  to  buy  their  imports  from  British  merchants. 
Complaining  about  this  law,  John  Hull  wrote  from  Bos¬ 
ton  on  December  22,  1677 :  “If  we  send  our  fish  to  Bilbao, 
Spain,  at  great  hazard  and  procure  fruits,  oil,  soap,  wine 
and  salt  (the  bulk  of  our  loadings  salt,  because  that  is 
most  necessary  for  us,  and  always  ready  to  be  had  at 
Cadiz),  we  must  go  to  England  to  pay  his  majesty’s  cus- 

23  Ibid.  V.  I,  p.  151. 

24  Ibid,  V.  II,  p.  42. 

25  Innis,  op.  cit.,  p.  161. 

26  The  Colonial  Period  of  American  History,  Charles  M. 
Andrews,  New  Haven,  1934,  v.  I,  p.  517. 

27  Ibid,  V.  I,  p.  516. 

28  Innis,  op  cit.,  p.  91. 
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toms  which  is  as  the  cutting  off  of  our  hands  and  feet  to 
our  trade,  and  this  orphan  plantation  will  be  crushed.”^® 

The  disadvantages  of  the  harsh  English  law  was  over¬ 
come  in  part  by  violation  and  by  the  development  of  trade 
through  Newfoundland.*® 

Demand  for  salt  increased  in  the  fishing  industry  as 
the  popularity  of  cod  was  now  being  supplemented  by 
growing  taste  for  mackerel,  herring  and  sea  bass.  Whale 
fishing  had  been  important  for  New  Bedford  and  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  again  became  active  after  1800.*^ 

By  1805  there  were  900  sail  of  American  vessels  en¬ 
gaged  in  trading  and  fishing  taking  an  average  of  33,000 
quintals  of  fish  annually,**  the  salt  requirements  of  which 
were  3300  hogsheads  of  salt. 

Salt  from  Portugal 

Portugal  was  the  source  of  supply  of  large  amounts  of 
salt  for  the  Colonies.  A  list  of  shipping  at  the  Port  of 
Lisbon  1771-1776,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  at  Salem,  shows  that  in  the  year  1772  twen¬ 
ty  ships  loaded  with  salt***  set  sail  for  “Ingelterre  Nova,” 
or  New  England.  The  last  salt  ship  to  leave  Portugal  for 
New  England  until  after  the  Eevolution  was  the  English 
freighter  Christian,  Christopher  Williamson  commanding, 
which  weighed  anchor  from  Lisbon  April  16,  1775,  three 
days  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  America. 

During  the  Revolution  salt  was  imported  from  Bermuda, 
and  Nova  Scotia.  Concerning  trade  with  the  British 
colony  of  Bermuda,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  exempting  Bermudian  vessels 
from  capture  and  giving  them  free  entrance  to  our  ports 
providing  they  carried  salt  and  naval  stores.** 

29  Diarj’  of  John  Hull,  Transactions  of  the  American  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  III,  130. 

30  Heckscher,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  X  contains  a  study  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Newfoundland. 

31  Innes,  op.  cit.,  p.  222. 

32  Canadian  Historical  Eeview,  D.  C.  Harvey,  March  1936, 
p.  52. 

32a  1771,  2  ships;  1773,  1  ship;  1774,  6  ships;  1775,  6  ships; 

1776,  no  ships. 

33  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,  Ed.  by  A.  B. 
Hart,  New  York  1929,  v.  Ill,  p.  47. 
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At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  salt  works  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  early  months  of  1776  at  Dennis,  Cape  Cod. 
An  improvement  was  made  in  that  ponds  and  vats  now 
had  removable  wooden  covers  that  protected  the  brine  on 
rainy  days.  This  was  the  principal  improvement  in  over 
100  years  of  salt-making. 

In  1789  domestic  salt  production  was  protected  by  a 
tariff  act.^^ 

By  the  1830’s  a  high  of  442  salt  works  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  on  Cape  Cod,  producing  500,000  bushels  of  salt  per 
year  and  representing  an  investment  of  $2,000,000.  About 
1840  the  business  began  to  decline — the  price  of  soft  pine 
from  Maine  used  in  building  the  vats  was  costing  more 
and  foreign  salts  became  cheaper.  By  degrees  the  vats 
were  broken  up  and  used  for  building  purposes.®® 

Important  and  unusual  salt  works  were  operated  near 
Cape  Ann.  In  1830,  a  Frenchman  named  Gilshenon  with 
some  Xewbury  and  Ipswich  men,  commenced  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  salt  here,  at  the  southerly  end  of  Plum  Island 
across  from  Cape  Aim.  They  built  28  ponds  that  were 
supplied  with  sea  water  pumped  by  windmills  from  a 
canal  connected  with  the  ocean.  They  also  constructed 
a  wheel  15  feet  in  diameter  and  5  feet  wide,  resembling 
a  mill  wheel.  This  was  made  to  revolve  by  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  a  large  bull  that  walked  inside  the  wheel  in 
treadmill  fashion.  On  the  outer  rim  of  this  revolving 
wheel,  buckets  were  attached  that  lifted  the  sea  water  from 
the  canal  into  the  evaporating  ponds  on  calm  days,  when 
the  windmills  were  unable  to  do  the  pumping.®® 

Glotjcestee’s  Salt  Needs 

Vast  quantities  of  foreign  salt  were  brought  to  the  port 
of  Gloucester,  as  revealed  by  Custom  House  records  at 
the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem.  The  earliest  of  such  records 
preserved  there  is  of  the  ship  Willi<im  Henry,  which 
arrived  Dec.  24,  1833  with  9179  bushels  of  salt  from  St. 
Ubes,  Portugal.  The  duty  was  10^*  a  bushel.  Arrivals 

34  Ibid,  V.  Ill,  p.  361. 

35  Cape  Cod,  Its  People  and  Their  History,  Henry  C.  Kit- 
tredge,  Boston,  1930,  pp.  152,  154. 

36  Currier,  op.  cit.,  p.  297. 
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Steadily  increased.  In  1860  two  British,  one  Swedish 
and  one  American  ship  brought  a  total  of  115,000  bushels 
of  salt  to  the  port  of  Gloucester.  The  banner  year  of  salt 
import  was  1874  when  30  ships  from  Cadiz,  Spain,  4 
from  Lisbon  and  3  from  Trapani,  Sicily,  brought  over 
1,000,000  bushels  of  salt  to  Gloucester  for  the  fishing  in¬ 
dustry. 

In  recent  years  most  foreign  salt  has  been  imported 
from  Turk’s  Island  in  the  West  Indies,  nearer  than  Euro¬ 
pean  ports  and  with  lower  freight  rate.  Imports  have 
been  declining  however,  because  of  the  ready  availability 
of  American  salt  and  because  of  the  discovery,  reported 
in  Chemical  Age,  pp.  317-318,  July,  1924,  by  Dr.  Wm. 
W.  Browne,  Bacteriologist,  College  of  the  City  of  K^ew 
York,  that  bacteria  borne  by  sea  salt  are  responsible  for 
the  reddening  of  salted  fish.  These  bacteria  have  a  high 
salt  tolerance.  Extreme  coloration  is  generally  accom¬ 
panied  by  tissue  disintegration,  with  cod  and  haddock  the 
most  susceptible.  The  bacteria  are  not  found  in  purified 
salt. 

For  those  settlers  who  had  migrated  inland,  such  as 
Captain  Eleazer  Rosebrook,  procuring  salt  was  an  exhaust¬ 
ing  ordeal. 

This  Capt.  Rosebrook  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
Yash  and  Sawyer’s  Location,  (Crawford  Rotch,  New 
Hampshire).  lie  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  born, 
in  the  year  1747,  in  the  town  of  Grafton.  He  married, 
when  twenty-five,  a  Miss  Hannah  Hanes,  and  soon  after 
left  his  native  state  for  the  wilds  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  forest  so  closely  surrounding  them  abounded  in  wild 
game,  easily  taken  and  easily  prepared  for  food.  Salt, 
however,  was  very  scarce.  To  get  it  Capt.  Rosebrook  was 
compelled  to  go  on  foot  to  Haverhill  (about  40  miles  dis¬ 
tant)  through  the  wilderness.  A  bushel  he  there  obtained, 
(about  56  lbs.  weight)  and,  shouldering  it,  trudged  back 
over  the  same  rude  path  to  his  home.  So  much  did  some 
families  suffer  for  want  of  salt,  that  their  children’s  necks 
swelled  badly,  and  brought  on  disease  in  the  neck.®"  This 

37  Incidents  in  White  Mountain  History,  Rev.  Benjamin  G. 
Willey,  Boston,  1856,  pp.  75,  76. 
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was  probably  simple  goiter  due  to  lack  of  iodin  in  tbe  diet, 
but  which  the  salt  supplied. 

“Old  Salts” 

The  serving  of  meals  was  relatively  simple  in  Colonial 
days.  Forks  were  not  in  use  until  the  later  part  of  the 
17th  century,  so  food  was  held  in  the  hands  when  possible. 
Guests  were  seated  “above  the  salt,”  at  the  end  of  the 
table  where  the  host  and  hostess  sat  side  by  side.  Children 
or  persons  of  lower  social  standing  were  seated  “below  the 
salt.”®®  The  salt  cellar  was  accordingly  probably  the  most 
thought-of  vessel  in  the  entire  household  and  one  of  the 
first  articles  purchased. 

The  first  salt  cellars  were  pewter.  The  earliest  record 
of  pewter  salt  cellars  in  this  country  is  contained  in  an  in¬ 
voice  of  the  1600’s  showing  that  Joseph  Mallenson,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Boston,  received  from  London  seven  dozen  salt 
cellars  in  three  sizes,  priced  from  12  pence  to  2  shillings 
2  pence  each.  These  were  high  prices  in  those  days.®® 

Glass  salts  replaced  pewter  as  glass  manufacturies  came 
into  existence.  The  first  glass  industry  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Colonies  was  established  in  1641  at  Salem.  Obadiah 
Holmes,  Lawrence  Southwick  and  Ananias  Concklin,  the 
last-named  a  practical  glass  man,  persuaded  the  town  of 
Salem  to  lend  them  £30  to  finance  the  construction  of  a 
furnace.  According  to  some  records,  blowing  was  carried 
on  until  1661.'*® 

Glass  salt  cellars  were  later  made  at  other  glass  works 
started  in  New  England.**  The  pieces  created  were  in¬ 
vested  with  a  quality  of  sturdiness  and  distinctive  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  earliest  salts  were  in  the  form  of  goblets, 
but  as  economic  conditions  improved  and  demand  for  dec¬ 
orative  ware  increased,  salts  were  pressed  in  a  greater 
wealth  of  color  and  variety  of  shape  than  any  other  article 

38  Hart,  op.  cit.,  v.  I,  p.  264. 

39  American  Pewter,  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  Boston,  1924,  pp.  25,  27, 

28. 

40  American  Glass,  George  S.  and  Helen  McKearin,  New 
York,  1941,  pp.  76,  77. 

41  Op.  cit.  Glass  works  established;  Manchester,  Conn., 
1783,  p.  207 ;  Keene,  N.  H.,  1815,  p.  202 ;  Salisbury,  Vt.,  1825,  p. 
195;  Providence,  E.  I.,i  1831,  p.  369. 
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of  tableware.  The  glass  founder  turned  to  objects  around 
him  for  inspiration  and  made  salt  cellars  in  the  shape  of 
animals,  birds,  household  articles,  such  as  sofas,  and  other 
forms  seen  in  everyday  life.  One  present-day  collector 
has  published  a  catalog  of  2457  varieties  and  acknowledges 
hundreds  of  additional  shapes  still  unlisted.^^ 

“Early  Sandwich  glass,”  is  applied  to  the  glass  made  by 
the  Boston  and  Sandwich  (Massachusetts)  Glass  Com¬ 
pany  during  the  first  15  years  of  its  existence,  1825-1840. 
In  the  realm  of  pressed  salts.  Sandwich  was  supreme.  At 
least  26  patterns  of  salts  were  produced  there.  A  few  were 
pressed  in  designs  commemorating  historical  events.  One 
of  the  rarest  and  earliest  historical  salts  in  the  form  of  a 
paddle-wheel  steamboat  has  “Lafayet”  impressed  on  the 
paddle  wheel,  “B.&S.  Glass  Co.”  on  the  stem  and  “Sand¬ 
wich”  on  the  base.^® 

Ample  Salt  At  Last 

From  Colonial  days  America  had  been  forced  to  supple¬ 
ment  its  own  salt  production  with  imported  salt.  However 
the  situation  was  soon  to  change. 

In  1865,  while  drilling  for  oil  at  Vincent,  X.  Y.,  a  bed 
of  rock  salt  was  struck,  the  first  to  be  discovered  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  salt  strata  was  1270  ft.  under  the  surface  and. 
proved  to  be  the  source  of  brine  springs  known  to  the 
Onondaga  Indians.^^ 

Joseph  M.  Duncan  acquired  a  nearby  property  in  1885 
and  the  next  year  built  the  first  commercially  successful 
vacuum  evaporator  for  brine,  capable  of  producing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  of  salt  a  day.  The  vacuum  process  of  evapor¬ 
ating  brine  produced  a  salt  of  finer  lustre,  more  uniform 
grain  and  higher  purity  than  any  heretofore  obtained. 
After  this  development,  salt-making  from  ocean  waters  in 
Yew  England  was  discontinued.  Duncan’s  organization 
in  1894  became  the  Worcester  Salt  Company,  today  one 

42  Salt  Dishes,  C.  W.  Brown,  Ashland,  Mass. 

43  McKearin,  op.  cit.  For  data  regarding  salts  see  pp.  35, 
54,  144-147,  364-366. 

44  Brine  Springs  and  Salt  Wells  of  New  York,  D.  D.  Luther, 
(N.  Y.  State  Geological  Report,  No.  16,  1896),  p.  181. 
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of  America’s  largest  producers,  refiners  of  Ivory  Salt.'*® 
Salt  production  in  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
totals  over  15,000,000  tons  annually,  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  world  production.^® 

Nylon  yarn,  dyes,  and  the  insecticide  D.D.T.  depend 
on  salt,  as  do  glassware,  fire-extinguisher  fluids,  photo¬ 
graphic  materials,  bleaches  for  paper,  sweeping  compounds, 
soot  removers,  refrigerants,  anaesthetics,  “sulfa  drugs”  and 
vitamins,  and  other  pharmaceuticals,  as  well  as  the  chlorine 
used  to  purify  drinking  water,  klore  than  266,000  tons 
of  salt  were  needed  in  1945,  just  to  preserve  skins  and 
hides  for  leather. 

45  Technologj-  of  Salt  Making  in  the  United  States,  W.  C. 
Phalen,  (Bull.  146,  Dept,  of  the  Interior,  1917),  98,  99. 

46  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Salt  (reprinted  from  Minerals 
Yearbook,  tVashington,  D.  C.,  1945),  p.  10. 


THE  TIDAL  MARSHES  OF  HOWLEY 
AXD  VICINITY  WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  OLD-TIME  METHODS  OF  “MAKSHING” 


By  Amos  Eveeett  Jewett 


The  tidal  marshes  of  Rowley  deserve  a  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Essex  County.  Plum  Island  Sound  has  cut  its 
way  through  the  salt  marsh  from  the  Merrimac  to  Ips¬ 
wich  Bay,  separating  Plum  Island  from  the  mainland. 
Plum  Island  is  a  bar  along  the  extreme  easterly  end  of 
Newbury,  Rowley  and  Ipswich,  and  forms  part  of  these 
towns.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  that  name  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  13th  March,  1638-9,  when 
it  was  voted  that  “Plum  Island  is  to  remain  in  the  Court’s 
power,  only  for  the  present.  Ipswich,  Newbury,  and  the 
new  Plantation  [Rowley]  between  them,  may  make  "use 
of  it  ’till  the  Court  shall  see  fit  to  dispose  of  it.”  Ten 
years  later  “17  October,  1649,  upon  petition  of  Newbury, 
this  Corte  thinketh  meete  to  give  &  grant  Plum  Hand 
to  Ipswich,  Rowley,  &  Newberry,  viz;  Ipsw'"  to  ha’  two 
parts,  Neweberry  two  pts.  &  Rowley  to  ha’  one  fifth  pt.”^ 
The  island  itself,  which  is  nearly  nine  miles  long  with  an 
average  width  of  little  more  than  half  a  mile,  extends  from 
the  mouth  of  Ipswich  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac 
River.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  landed  in  1614  at 
Agawam,  the  Indian  name  for  Ipswich,  says:  “Here  are 
many  rising  hills,  and  on  their  tops  and  descents  are 
many  come  fields,  and  delightful  groves.”  Of  Plum 
Island  he  writes :  “On  the  East  is  an  Isle  of  two  or  three 
leagues  in  length;  the  one  half  plain  Marish  ground,  fit 
for  pasture,  or  salt  ponds,  with  many  faire  high  groves 
of  mulberry  trees  and  gardens.  There  are  also  Okes, 
Pines,  Walnuts  and  other  wood.” 

The  above  mentioned  rivers  are  fed  in  their  course 
by  creeks  and  they  in  turn,  by  upland  brooks  and  springs. 
As  our  principal  interest  in  this  article  concerns  the  Row- 
ley  marshes  with  occasional  reference  to  those  of  Ipswich 
1  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Records,  II,  283. 
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and  K’ewbury  we  confine  ourselves  almost  entirely  to  them. 
On  the  Rowley  side  are  Easton’s  or  Mill  River,  Cowhridge 
Creek,  Shad  Creek,  Nelson’s  Island  Creek,  Club  Head 
Creek,  Hog  Island  Creek,  Northend’s  Island  Creek  and 
Mud  Creek,  which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
Rowley  and  Newbury.  Across  Rowley  River  on  the  Ips¬ 
wich  side  are  Green’s  Creek,  Law’s  Creek,  Metcalf’s 
Creek,  Six  Goose  Creek,  Fox  Creek,  Baker’s  Island  Creek, 
Hart’s  Creek,  IMuddy  River  and  Nighway.  Egypt  River 
rises  in  Ipswich,  but  shortly  before  it  flows  into  Rowley 
River,  it  forms  part  of  the  boundars’  of  Rowley  and  Ips¬ 
wich. 

According  to  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  “The  Plum  Island 
system  of  marshes  is  perhaps  the  largest  of  the  swamps  of 
this  description  which  exist  north  of  Long  Island 
Sound.”^  By  the  Plum  Island  system  is  meant  the 
marsh  not  only  on  the  island  itself  but  that  in  the  towns 
to  which  the  island  belongs.  The  town  of  Rowley  con¬ 
tains  within  its  borders  nearly  three  square  miles  of  tidal 
marsh. 

In  the  first  layout  of  lands  here,  after  the  house  lots 
and  planting  lands  were  apportioned,  the  outlying  lands 
were  divided  and  we  find  on  the  earliest  records  mention 
of  the  first,  second  and  third  division  of  salt  marsh,  the 
first  division  of  rough  meadows,  etc.  In  January  1661- 
62,  the  town  ordered  a  second  survey  made  “Of  the 
Seueral  Gates  and  Commonages  belonging  vnto  the 
Seueral  Inhabitants  of  the  Towne  of  Rowley  as  they  are 
Now  in  possession  haueing  Beene  Trancfered  and  Sould 
from  one  to  another  since  the  Beginning  of  Said  Towne 
and  soe  diverted  from  the  first  stint  that  was  made.”® 
This  second  survey  was  really  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  and  recording  the  owners  of  the  various  lands  at  that 
time.  The  marsh  lands  were  of  course  included  and  in 
many  instances  came  to  be  known  by  the  names  of  the 
former  grantees,  and  are,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three 
centuries  so  known  today,  and  some  are  still  owned  by 
descendants  of  the  first  settlers.  Thus  we  have  Nelson’s 

2  United  States  Geologieal  Survey,  1884-1885. 

3  Roivley  Records,  printed,  p.  119. 
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Island,  Sawyer’s  Island,  Xorthend’s  Island,  and  Carleton’s 
Island,  although  the  property  may  have  changed  hands 
many  times  during  the  intervening  vears.  There  are  also 
the  Club  Head  lots.  Stackyard  lots,  The  Dyke,  Far  Divi¬ 
sion,  Low  Country,  Cow  Bridge  Meadows,  (the  N^ewbury 
people  almost  always  designate  the  salt  marshes  as  “Salt 
Meadows”),  and  Hog  Island  marsh.  Hog  Island  was 
early  granted  to  the  Indians  for  planting  purposes,  and 
they  were  allowed  a  free  passage  across  any  marsh  in 
order  to  reach  their  planting  grounds  and  fishing  places 
near  there. 

These  so-called  islands,  which  generally  included  some 
adjoining  marsh,  are  not  properly  islands  surrounded  by 
water  except  during  a  high  course  of  tides ;  they  are  up¬ 
lands  surrounded  by  marsh  something  after  the  manner  of 
an  oasis  in  a  desert,  in  other  words  marsh  islands.  Some 
marsh  islands  are  only  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  marsh.  They  vary  greatly  in  size  from  only  a 
few  rods  across  to  those  containing  a  number  of  acres. 
The  foundations  of  these  islands  are  ledge  left  from  the 
glacial  period  and  through  the  years  they  have  become 
covered  with  soil  on  which  is  a  growth  of  grass  and  bushes, 
and  in  some  instances  small  trees.  Occasionally  a  bare 
rock  is  found  protruding  from  the  marsh. 

On  the  Ipswich  marshes  the  same  method  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  different  lots;  names  remain  that  were 
once  understood  by  those  who  toiled  there  in  the  years 
long  gone,  some  names  of  former  owners,  others  which 
seem  to  us  only  quaint  appellations:  Hart’s  Hub,  Wattle’s 
or  Wadleigh’s  Heck,  Cross’s  Bank,  Roger’s  Island,  Deacon 
Sam’s  Point,  Kimball’s  Point,  Richard’s  Grounds,  Holy 
Island,  The  Window  Frames,  The  Hundreds  and  many 
others. 

Although  to  the  eye  the  marsh  lands  seem  almost  level, 
they  are  not.  The  land  nearest  the  upland  is  known  as 
high  marsh  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  rivers  and  creeks,  as 
low  marsh.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  difference  but 
enough  so  that  some  tides  which  cover  the  low  marsh  do 
not  cover  the  high.  A  very  high  tide  often  covers  the  low 
marsh  to  a  depth  of  two  or  more  feet,  but  the  same  tide 
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might  not  be  more  than  a  foot  in  depth,  and  perhaps  not 
that,  on  marsh  near  the  upland,  but  here  again  there  are 
exceptions.  In  this  section,  according  to  Prof.  Sears, 
there  are  examples  of  drowned  river  valleys  due  to  sub¬ 
sidence  and  there  is  evidence  that  where  there  are  highly 
indented  coast-lines  the  land  is  sinking.  In  a  number  of 
places  along  the  shore-line  of  Essex  County  there  may  be 
seen  stumps  of  forest  trees  which  are  covered  at  high  tide 
to  a  depth  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet.  Dr.  Townsend 
says  an  old  farmer  in  Ipswich  told  him  that  when  he  was 
a  boy  an  old  man  said  his  father  remembered  when  what 
was  now  black-grass  was  then  covered  by  a  growth  of 
wood. 

This  sinking  of  the  land  makes  what  is  known  as 
drowned  river  valleys,  which  means  that  the  rise  of  the 
tide  is  as  high  inland  as  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  a  drowned  river 
valley  is  that  of  the  Parker  River  where  the  tide  rises  as 
high  at  the  head  of  tide  water  at  the  falls  as  it  does  where 
the  Parker  flows  into  Plum  Island  Sound,  a  distance  of 
of  nearly  nine  miles.  The  tidal  marsh  of  Rowley  and  Ips¬ 
wich  also  denotes  a  drowned  topography  due  to  subsidence. 

An  eleven-foot  tide,  that  is,  a  tide  where  the  depth  of 
water  is  eleven  feet  more  than  at  low  water,  is  a  high  tide 
although  it  sometimes  rises  to  an  even  greater  height, 
especially  if  a  northeast  storm  of  two  or  three  days  dura¬ 
tion  occurs  at  the  perigee  of  the  moon.  The  highest  re¬ 
corded  tide  of  the  last  century  was  in  April,  1851,  dur¬ 
ing  what  is  known  as  “The  Lighthouse  Storm,”  when 
Minot’s  Ledge  lighthouse  was  carried  away.  An  old  man 
who  owned  a  piece  of  high  marsh  on  the  upper  reach  of 
Egypt  River,  near  tide  water  mark,  told  me  that  the  tide 
was  over  the  wall  between  the  upland  and  marsh,  which 
would  make  it  at  least  four  feet  in  depth.  This  was  on 
very  high  marsh.  We  boys  used  to  go  in  swimming  there 
and  it  was  seldom  that  the  creek  overflowed  its  banks  in 
the  ordinary  high  tides.  I  remember  a  very  high  tide 
some  seventy  years  ago,  when  many  stacks  of  hay  on  the 
Rowley  marshes  were  lifted  off  the  staddles  and  carried 
across  the  river  to  the  Ipswich  side.  Attempts  to  salvage 
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some  of  it  were  well-nigh  futile  as  it  was  so  frozen  and 
mixed  with  ice.  Gage,  in  his  “History  of  Rowley,  1840,” 
writes  of  a  strange  experience  which  befell  two  Rowley 
men  during  a  high  tide  in  December,  1786,  which  he 
designates  “A  Remarkable  Preservation,”  and  which  is 
well  worth  reading. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  settlement  of  the 
town  the  marshes  were  considered  valuable  property.  Here 
was  land  already  cleared  that  provided  many  tons  of  fod¬ 
der  for  the  farmer  with  only  the  effort  of  cutting  the  grass 
and  making  the  hay.  There  was  no  expense  attached  to 
it  except  occasional  ditching.  The  ditches  were  about  two 
and  one  half  feet  in  depth  and  eight  inches  in  width. 
They  drained  into  small  creeks,  thence  into  larger  ones 
and  eventually  into  the  river  and  ocean.  The  men  who 
were  employed  in  ditching  had  often  made  it  their  busi¬ 
ness  for  years.  Not  every  one  could  dig  a  suitable  ditch, 
for,  like  everything  else,  there  was  a  knack  to  it.  A  good 
ditcher  would  run  a  straight  line  and  the  ditch  would  fol¬ 
low  the  line.  The  ditcher  received,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  twenty-five  cents  per  rod.  The  ditches  were  about 
three  rods  apart,  and  as  the  years  passed,  would 'have  a 
tendency  to  fill  and  have  to  be  dug  out  again.  The  marsh 
sods  were  used  to  fill  up  the  salt  ponds,  depressions  in  the 
marsh  which  do  not  drain  properly  and  eventually  the 
grass  in  them  dies. 

The  Maesh  Geasses 

Not  all  the  grasses  which  grow  on  the  marshes  are  of 
the  same  quality.  In  this  section  there  is  black-grass,  the 
old  farmers  pronounced  it  blag-grass,  which  grows  on  the 
high  marsh,  and  is  not  so  salt  as  the  low  marsh  grass, 
sedge,  a  coarse  grass  which  grows  around  the  edge  of  salt 
ponds,  June  grass  or  white  top,  goose  grass,  which  is  the 
easiest  of  all  to  cut,  fox  grass,  which  cuts  like  wire,  branch 
grass  and  thatch.  This  last  grows  from  nearly  low-tide 
level  to  the  level  of  ordinary  high  tide,  but  when  it  reaches 
that  level,  it  ceases  to  grow  because  it  needs  the  salt  water 
from  the  ocean  each  day.  Thatch  grows  to  a  height  of 
from  three  to  six  feet.  It  was  formerly  used  for  roofing 
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the  early  houses.  The  town  set  off  a  piece  of  thatch  land 
for  that  purpose  in  the  17th  century.  In  1761  Ebenezer 
Boynton  was  prosecuted  for  “Cuting  and  caring  into  a 
Boate  Thatch  of  a  Thatch  Island  lying  in  Rowley  River, 
between  a  poynt  of  Marsh  called  Laws  Point  and  a  point 
called  Club  Head  Point.”  Up  to  within  the  last  fifty 
years  thatch  was  often  used  for  banking  around  houses  in 
the  fall,  and  in  winter  when  hay  was  scarce,  it  was  fed 
to  the  cattle,  although  they  had  to  be  pretty  hungry  to 
eat  it.  A  thatch  bank  in  Plum  Island  River,  once  owned 
by  Michael  Farley  of  Ipswich,  was  known  as  “Michael’s 
Garden.”  At  the  present  time  very  little  thatch  is  used 
and  any  one  is  allowed  to  cut  whatever  he  wishes.  The 
thatch  that  is  left  standing  is  broken  off  during  the  winter 
by  the  ice  and  much  of  it  washed  ashore  as  tide-wrack; 
some  is  gathered  and  used  for  bedding,  fertilizer  and 
mulch.  As  time  passes,  thatch  banks  disappear  and  others 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  tides. 

Another  grass  sometimes  found  on  the  marshes  is  Avhat 
is  known  as  sweet-grass,  this  is  often  gathered  and  pre¬ 
served  on  account  of  its  pleasant  odor  which  will  last  for 
years.  During  the  1880’s  an  Oldtown  Indian  known  as 
“Indian  Joe,”  I  do  not  remember  his  surname,  with  his 
wife  were  living  in  Rowley  in  a  small  tent  near  the  Ware¬ 
house  landing.  In  the  summer  he  busied  himself  gather¬ 
ing  sweet-grass,  making  it  into  small  bunches  to  sell.  I 
remember  seeing  him  at  one  time  standing  at  the  corner 
of  Washington  and  Court  Streets,  Boston,  plying  his 
trade.  Joe  and  his  squaw  were  both  given  to  imbibing 
firewater  which  did  not  tend  to  promote  harmony  in  the 
family.  She,  while  under  the  infiuence,  lay  out  on  the 
marsh  one  cold  night  and  froze  both  her  feet.  I  never 
knew  what  became  of  them,  but  years  after  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  a  skeleton,  said  to  be  that  of  an  Indian,  was 
exhumed  by  the  digging  of  a  drain  near  where  the  tent 
stood.  I  remember  seeing  the  remains  which  were  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Harvard  University. 

Marsh  Flowers 

At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  are  flowers  on  the 
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marsh,  one  of  the  most  colorful  being  the  marsh  rosemary, 
which  although  not  so  brilliant  as  some  others,  is  very 
beautiful  with  its  small  lavender  flowers.  Shakespeare 
says:  “There’s  rosemary,  that’s  for  remembrance.”  In 
the  fall  may  be  seen  the  seaside  golden-rod  said  to  be  the 
handsomest  of  all  the  golden-rods,  mixed  in  with  the  black- 
grass  near  the  upland. 

Maesh  Bieds 

As  late  as  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  birds  were 
very  plentiful  on  the  marshes;  so  plentiful  were  they  that 
some  men  made  a  business  of  shooting  them  for  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market.  Owing  to  this  they  have  become  relatively 
scarce  although,  as  they  are  now  protected  by  law  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons,  there  are  still  some  to  be  found.  The  herons, 
bitterns  and  gulls,  not  having  been  hunted  for  food,  have 
held  their  own;  in  fact  the  gulls  seem  to  have  increased 
in  number  with  the  passing  of  the  years  and  are  often  seen 
now  some  miles  inland.  A  correspondent  of  the  George¬ 
town  Advocate,  writing  in  1877,  says,  “The  marsh  [in 
Rowley]  affords  fine  feeding  grounds  for  birds,  and  at 
certain  seasons  they  are  very  numerous.  Hence  sports¬ 
men  from  far  and  near  go  there  for  pleasure  and  profit.” 
The  larger  migratory  birds  like  the  geese,  ducks  of  various 
kinds,  teal,  etc.  are  in  their  season  quite  abundant.  They 
are  now  well  protected  by  game  laws.  Plovers,  yellow- 
legs,  both  summer  and  winter,  sandpipers  or  peeps,  beetle- 
heads,  snipe,  rail,  geese  and  ducks  were  shot  in  great  num¬ 
bers  during  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

“Marsiiiko,”  oe  the  Makixg  of  Maesh  Hay 

The  late  Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  M.  D.,  whom  I 
knew  well,  writes  charmingly  of  the  salt  marshes  in  his 
books  Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes  and  Beach  Grass. 
His  observations  were  both  keen  and  sympathetic  and  he 
was  much  in  love  with  everything  connected  with  them. 
He  includes  in  his  writings  the  cutting  and  curing  of  the 
marsh  grasses,  but  he  writes  of  a  later  time  than  that 
which  I  wish  to  picture,  namely,  the  old-time  metkod  of 
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salt  marshing  as  practiced  when  I  was  young,  when  every 
part  of  the  work  was  done  by  hand.  The  cutting  of  marsh 
grass  and  the  making  of  marsh  hay  is  a  very  ditferent 
proposition  from  that  of  upland  haying.  The  latter  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  weather  but  the  former  depends  not  only 
on  the  weather  but  to  a  much  greater  degree  on  the  tides. 
During  my  boyhood  the  farmers  living  in  or  near  the  shore 
towns  could  tell  almost  exactly  when  the  marsh  grass 
should  be  mowed  and  how  long  the  “Season”  would  last. 
When  the  moon  is  in  apogee  it  is  generally  safe  to  begin 
mowing  three  days  before  the  tide  is  at  its  lowest,  but 
when  in  perigee  it  is  best  to  have  the  hay  taken  care  of 
three  days  before  the  highest  tide,  although  sometimes  it 
can  be  left  for  two  days  but  often  to  the  owner’s  grief, 
and  he  loses  his  hay  or  at  least  part  of  it.  In  a  low  course 
of  tide  the  rise  is  from  eight  to  nine  feet  and  in  a  high 
course  from  nine  to  eleven  or  more.  A  short  marsh  season 
is  from  eight  to  ten  days;  a  long  one  from  ten,  to  fourteen. 
Of  course,  should  there  be  a  hard  northeasterly  wind  or 
storm,  it  drives  the  tide  in,  making  the  season  shorter. 
Every  family  had  a  copy  of  the  Old  Farmers  Almanac, 
which  was  originally  published  by  Robert  B.  Thomas,  the 
first  issue  being  in  1793.  There  were  other  almanacs 
issued  long  before  his,  in  fact  the  second  item  printed  in 
English  America  was  an  almanac  for  the  year  1639  which 
was  printed  on  the  Daye  press  at  Cambridge.  The  al¬ 
manac  was  consulted  frequently  by  the  older  generation. 
It  is  useful  in  many  ways  as  it  gives  the  phases  of  the 
moon,  the  tides,  the  length  of  days  etc.,  but  so  far  as  the 
weather  predictions  it  is  absolutely  worthless,  although  I 
knew  a  man  who  said  he  guessed  “The  Old  Farmers  Al¬ 
manac  generally  hit  it  about  right  on  the  weather.”  A 
person  of  average  intelligence,  who  has  lived  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  knows  that  it  is  quite  likely  to  be  colder  in  January 
than  in  July,  also  that  thunder  showers  occur  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  August  than  in  February,  without  the  aid  of 
an  almanac. 

When  the  tides  were  right,  from  June  to  October, 
occurred  the  marsh  seasons.  The  black-grass  was  usually 
cut  early,  often  in  June,  and  hauled  home,  very  little  of 
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it  being  left  on  the  marsh  although  some  might  be  stacked 
on  the  shore  for  a  short  time.  The  really  hard  part  of 
marshing  began  with  the  cutting  of  the  grass  on  the  low 
marsh.  Up  by  candle-light  or  lamp-light  as  the  case  might 
be,  cows  to  milk  and  get  out  to  pasture,  other  chores  to  do, 
breakfast  to  eat  and  by  half  past  three  or  four  at  the  latest 
we  were  on  our  way,  with  tools  and  numerous  boxes  of 
food  and  jugs  of  drink  which  the  women  folk  had  put  up 
(one  frugal  housewife  in  Essex  used  to  send  wooden  plates 
to  the  marsh:  said  she  wasn’t  going  to  have  her  good 
crockery  smashed),  then  a  drive  of  a  half  hour  or  more,  to 
the  marsh  and  before  five  we  had  our  scythes  hung  and 
the  day’s  work  begun.  Perhaps  there  were  marsh  crews 
already  at  work  when  we  arrived  and  others  kept  coming, 
so  that  in  a  short  time  the  marsh  was  dotted  with  men  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see,  many  of  whom  we  knew,  but  there 
were  always  some  new  faces  and  every  year  some  of  those 
whom  we  had  known  were  missing.  If  any  were  near 
enough  there  was  the  usual  banter  and  joking.  Remem¬ 
ber,  all  this  three  square  miles  of  marsh  grass  was  cut, 
raked,  poled  and  stacked  by  hand,  and  it  was  all  cut.  A 
man  who  did  not  cut  his  marsh  was  considered  a  poor 
stick.  I  worked  one  or  two  seasons  with  the  Mighills. 
They  had  a  lot  near  Xelson’s  Island,  besides  two  or  three 
other  small  lots,  one  known  as  “The  Swan’s  Bond  Lot,” 
which  I  suppose  received  its  name  from  Richard  Swan,  to 
whom  it  was  granted  at  the  settlement  of  the  town.  There 
was  not  grass  enough  in  a  scythe  swath  to  set  a  hen  on 
but  it  must  be  cut  because  it  always  had  been.  When  one 
stopped  to  whet  his  scythe,  he  could  hardly  tell  where  he 
left  off. 

After  two  to  four  days  of  mowing,  the  raking  and  cock¬ 
ing  began,  which  sometimes  took  as  long  as  the  mowing. 
Then  came  the  stacking  which  must  be  done  before  the 
tide  rose  high  enough  to  cover  the  marsh. 

“Mr.  Johnson,  when  do  you  think  the  tide  will  be  over, 
about  Friday  ?” 

“Wal ;  I  want  my  lot  stacked  by  Thursday  night,  and 
if  the  wind  gets  out  to  the  eastard,  and  it  looks  as  if  it 
might,  twouldn’t  surprise  me  if  it  was  all  over  on  the 
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night  tide  Thursday.”  The  hay  was  stacked  on  staddles, 
which  are  made  of  large  stakes  driven  into  the  marsh, 
leaving  them  protruding  about  two  feet  and  placing  them 
about  one  foot  apart.  The  average  staddle  was  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  I  might  say,  which  perhaps  is 
unnecessary,  that  salt  grass  does  not  need  so  much  drying 
as  fresh  and  will  keep  much  better  out  of  doors.  The 
stacks  contained  from  one  to  three  tons. 

I  remember  one  lot  in  particular  at  Club  Head  on 
which  I  worked  every  fall  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was 
a  sixteen  acre  lot  and  cut  above  twelve  tons  which  were 
stacked  in  six  stacks.  Every  year  when  we  went  down  to 
stack  the  hay  we  had  to  carry  more  stakes  to  replace  those 
in  the  staddles  that  had  decayed  or  been  broken.  Not 
until  the  hay  was  all  raked  and  cocked  did  the  stacking 
begin.  The  cocks  were  brought  to  the  staddle  on  haypoles, 
two  men  to  a  pair  of  poles.  The  poles  were  home  made, 
generally  of  willow,  about  ten  feet  in  length  and  sharpened 
at  one  end  in  order  that  they  could  be  run  under  the  cock 
easily.  Poling  was  sometimes  the  hardest  part  of  marsh- 
ing,  for  once  you  picked  up  your  end  of  the  load  you 
were  not  supposed  to  put  it  down  until  you  reached  your 
destination,  no  matter  how  far  you  had  to  carry  it  or  how 
many  mosquitos,  midgets  or  greenheads  were  making  life 
miserable  for  you.  If  you  carried  the  head  end  one  trip, 
you  carried  the  hind  end  the  next  unless  you  were  a  small 
boy  and  then  you  had  the  hind  end  all  the  time  because 
it  was  much  lighter.  One  man  whom  I  knew  used  to 
carry  the  head  end  and  his  two  small  boys  the  hind  end. 
The  one  who  carried  the  head  end  was  supposed  to  sing 
out,  “DITCH,”  every  time  he  came  to  one,  as  the  man 
behind  could  not  see  unless  warned. 

Here  I  must  digress  long  enough  to  say  a  word  about 
the  greenhead,  but  not  in  praise,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  it. 
It  is  about  three  times  the  size  of  a  common  house  fly  and 
receives  its  name  from  its  bright  green  head.  There  are 
two  seasons  for  them,  the  first  beginning  the  last  of  June 
and  lasting  until  the  first  of  August.  The  second,  which 
lasts  but  a  few  days,  is  later  in  the  season.  While  they 
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lasted  they  were  probably  the  cause  of  more  profanity 
than  was  anything  else,  although  I  have  mowed  in  a  cove, 
where  there  was  no  air,  when  mosquitos  and  midgets  made 
it  quite  entertaining.  The  greenhead  drew  blood  with 
every  bite,  and  if  there  were  those  who  did  not  indulge  in 
profanity,  at  least  they  felt  like  the  old  man  in  Rowley, 
who,  when  he  met  with  an  accident  and  some  one  asked 
him  if  he  swore,  replied  “iNro!  but  I  had  very  profane 
thoughts.”  Four  of  us  poled  the  hay  from  a  long  narrow 
lot  ashore  one  day.  It  took  us  from  7  A.  M.  until  7  P.  M., 
for  the  tide  would  be  up  that  night.  We  had  a  short  in¬ 
termission  for  dinner,  when  the  midgets  covered  the  baked 
beans  we  were  trying  to  eat  like  pepper.  However,  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  dollar  each  for  our  day’s  work.  One  of  my  friends, 
who  was  qualified  by  experience  to  speak,  said  that  “Hell 
was  working  on  the  salt  marsh  in  greenhead  time.” 

One  time  a  crew  of  men  worked  until  it  was  dark,  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  new  moon,  in  order  to  get  their  hay 
stacked  being  fearful  that  the  night  tide  would  be  over 
the  marsh.  Coming  “ashore,”  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile, 
loaded  down  with  scythe  snaths,  scythes,  rakes,  both  hand 
and  drag,  forks,  boxes  in  which  the  provisions  had  been 
carried  and  jugs  which  contained  the  drink,  one  man  fell 
behind. 

His  brother  becoming  anxious  shouted,  “Brother  Bill! 
Brother  Bill  1”  Just  then  a  night  heron  flying  over  emitted 
his  customary  “QHOK.” 

The  brother  mistaking  the  heron’s  cry  for  what,  shouted 
again,  “Right  this  way  brother  Bill,  foller  the  moon.” 

Some  one  in  the  crew  said,  “That  ain’t  vour  brother 
Bill!” 

“Yes  it  is  too;  I  know  him  by  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
Foller  the  moon.  Bill.” 

Tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
marsh.  A  man  and  his  father,  who  was  along  in  years, 
went  down  on  the  marsh  one  day  and  either  through  an 
attack  of  heart  failure  or  being  overcome  with  the  heat  the 
old  gentleman  passed  out.  His  son  got  his  father  into  the 
wagon  and  on  his  way  home  stopped  at  Blackington’s  store, 
which  stood  at  the  easterly  end  of  Summer  Street  opposite 
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the  cemetery,  where  in  addition  to  the  usual  stock  of  a 
country  store,  was  dispensed  what  Mr.  Daniel  N.  Prime 
would  call,  “The  Ardent.”  The  son  without  getting  out 
of  the  wagon,  shouted,  “Mr.  Blackington!  Mr.  Blacking- 
ton!  I  w'ants  a  quart  of  rum  and  a  gallon  of  molassee. 
The  old  man  is  out  here  in  the  wagon  deader  than  the 
devil ;  I’d  rather  lost  the  best  cow  in  the  barn  than  lost 
the  old  man  right  in  haying.” 

But  I  must  return  to  the  stacking.  When  the  staddle 
was  reached  by  those  poling,  the  cock  of  hay  was  placed 
very  carefully  on  the  edge,  the  next  one  the  same  until 
there  was  a  row  completely  around  the  staddle.  The  next 
three  or  four  cocks  were  tipped  upside  down  in  the  middle 
and  the  stacker  got  on  and  took  absolute  charge.  Mr.  T.  F. 
Waters  says  that  “platforms  were  built  on  the  staddles” 
but  I  have  helped  stack  many  a  stack  and  never  saw  any. 
The  hay  was  placed  directly  on  the  staddle,  although  I 
have  known  of  a  layer  of  thatch  to  be  used  on  the  bottom 
of  the  stack.  If,  as  it  sometimes  happened,  the  tide  rose 
high  enough  to  wet  the  bottom  of  the  stack,  when  it  fell, 
the  air  could  circulate  under  the  stack  and  dry  the  hay, 
whereas  if  there  had  been  a  platform  under  the  hay  the 
air  could  not  have  reached  it  and  the  hay  have  been 
spoiled. 

Not  every  man  was  a  good  stacker,  and  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  quite  an  art  to  build  a  symetrical  stack  and  one 
that  would  stand  firmly  until  removed.  The  stacker  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  stack,  after  laying  out  the  foundation, 
being  careful  to  keep  the  middle  a  little  higher  than  the 
outside  in  order  that  it  would  shed  water  better.  “You 
pitch  the  hay  right  into  the  middle  of  the  stack  at  my 
feet,  and  don’t  you  let  your  fork-handle  touch  the  side  of 
the  stack  neither,  because  I’m  stacking  this  stack  and  I 
don’t  want  it  knocked  out  of  shape.  Miah !  go  out  on  the 
marsh  and  take  a  look  to  see  if  she  leans  any.”  Some 
years  ago  someone  remarked  of  a  stack  “She  leans  a  little 
towards  Sawyer’s  [island] ,  which  remark  has  become  a  com¬ 
mon  saying  in  this  locality  although  few  know  how  it  orig¬ 
inated.  This  reminds  me  that  I  helped  cut  the  Sawyer’s 
Island  marsh  in  the  summer  of  1877.  The  topping  out 
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of  a  stack  was  a  very  particular  piece  of  work.  When  near 
the  apex  the  stacker  would  exchange  his  fork  for  a  rake 
and  the  hay  was  passed  to  him  in  very  small  forkfuls,  he 
drawing  it  towards  the  top  very  carefully.  When  the  stack 
was  finished  there  was  very  little  standing  room  on  the 
top.  The  stacker  got  down  by  having  a  rope  thrown  to 
him,  one  end  of  which  was  held  by  men  on  the  ground 
while  he  slid  down  carefully  on  the  other  side.  At  the 
end  of  the  September  season  the  marsh  would  be  dotted 
with  hay-stacks. 

Various  expedients  were  used  to  bind  the  stack  in  order 
that  the  wind  or  storms  would  not  blow  the  top  olf.  Some 
used  ropes  to  which  stones  or  bricks  were  attached,  others 
birch  trees  with  the  tops  fastened  together  and  still  others, 
thatch  ropes.  These  were  made  of  dry  thatch  twisted  by 
attaching  one  end  to  a  hand  rake  one  man  feeding  the 
thatch  and  the  other  backing  away  from  him  and  keeping 
the  rake  turning  in  order  to  twist  the  thatch.  I  have 
helped  make  many  yards  of  these  ropes.  When  finished, 
they  were  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  wrist  and  if  well  made 
would  stand  considerable  strain.  Two  were  thrown  over 
the  stack  and  afterward  a  large  knot  was  tied  in  each  end, 
holes  were  made  in  the  sides  of  the  stack  to  the  depth  of 
two  feet,  the  knot  pushed  in  and  hay  packed  firmly  around 
it.  They  would  last  all  winter  and  nearly  always  hold  the 
stack  in  shape. 

The  hay  that  was  stacked  was  either  boated  to  the  Ware¬ 
house  Landing,  or  as  Chalin’s  map  of  1794,  calls  it,  the 
“Hay  Landing,”  or  hauled  off  in  the  winter  by  oxen  when 
the  marsh  was  frozen  and  covered  with  snow  or  ice.  The 
boats  that  were  used  to  transport  the  hay  were  called 
gundelows,  gondolas  I  suppose  is  the  correct  word,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  resemble  the  gondolas  of  Venice  to 
any  great  extent.  They  were  flat  bottomed  craft  about 
thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty-four  in  width  with 
the  hay  rigging  on,  but  they  did  not  follow  one  pattern 
as  to  size.  Seventy  years  ago  there  were  three  of  these 
craft  in  active  use  in  the  fall,  one  each  of  twelve,  ten  and 
eight  tons  burden,  although  I  think  they  were  sometimes 
loaded  more  heavily  than  they  were  supposed  to  be.  They 
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were  propelled  by  men  using  four  large  oars  about  twelve 
feet  in  length.  Should  there  be  extra  men,  two  were  often 
used  at  an  oar.  The  steersman  used  a  larger  edition  of  an 
oar  or  sweep,  which  was  attached  to  a  post  in  the  stem. 
This  was  not  a  swift  method  of  transportation  especially  if 
the  tide  was  contrary. 

Every  fall  when  I  was  a  boy  there  was  what  was  known 
as  “The  Gundelow  Party,”  when  one  or  more  gundelows 
were  used  to  carry  the  townspeople  to  and  from  the  Bluffs. 
The  menfolk  furnished  the  motive  power  which  later  was 
supplanted  by  small  steamers  which  towed  the  gundelows. 
This  excursion  was  usually  on  or  near  the  fourth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  town. 
In  those  days  there  were  many  sailing  craft  on  the  rivers, 
and  always  schooners  or  square-rigged  vessels  to  be  seen 
on  the  ocean. 

Gundelows  were  not  very  expensive  craft  as  shown  by 
the  following  bill  of  one  built  by  Daniel  Saunders,  a  Row- 


ley  man,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

“Paid  for  Gondola 

To  William  Ashby  for  37  lbs  of  Refined  Iron  4^ 

per  lb.  1.66 

21  lbs.  of  Round  English  Iron  per  lb.  .74 

To  P.  Smith,  for  making  spikes  and  bolts  and 

finding  remainder  2.83 

5.23 

To  C.  D.  Chipman  for  corking,  $5,  for  pitch,  75  5.75 

To  C.  Napp,  for  oacum  25  lbs  at  74,  1.874  for 

paint  75  2.62^ 

To  Wm.  Thurstin  for  lumber  3.46  To  J.  P.  Hale 

for  cable  .36  3.82 

To  Solomon  Dodge  for  sawing  and  timber  18.76 

To  G.  Poor  for  anchor  2.00  To  S.  Foster  for 

tree  2.00  4.00 

To  D.  Saunders  for  work  23.00 

63.18 

To  remainder  of  timber  bought  and  found  17.00 

80.18” 
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At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  the  old  draw  at  the 
railroad  bridge  was  in  operation.  The  station  agent  lived 
over  the  waiting  room  in  the  station.  It  was  part  of  his 
duty  to  open  and  close  the  draw  when  a  vessel  was  to  go 
through,  no  matter  what  time  of  day  or  night.  He  did 
not  relish  the  idea  of  being  routed  out,  as  it  sometimes 
happened  at  midnight,  and  having  to  dress  and  open  the 
draw.  I  think  the  boat  crew  sometimes  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  getting  him  up.  One  freight  got  stuck  in  the 
draw  and  sank,  but  they  generally  got  through  all  right. 
I  remember  steering  a  freight  up  the  river  one  dark  night. 
We  had  no  light  but  a  lantern  which  was  almost  as  good 
as  nothing.  As  the  steersman  could  not  see  over  the  top 
of  the  freight  he  had  to  depend  on  the  “Gunner,”  (conner 
I  think  it  should  be),  who  was  on  top  and  shouted,  not 
port  or  starboard,  but  left  and  right.  We  were  not  deep 
sea  sailors. 

At  one  time  a  crew  of  men  went  down  to  boat  the  hay 
on  the  Club  Head  lot.  It  was  all  loaded,  about  twelve 
tons,  but  the  wind  blew  dead  ahead,  and  they  could  not 
get  the  boat  out  into  the  river  and  had  to  leave  it  ovei* 
night.  This  necessitated  walking  ashore,  nearly  a  mile, 
and  then  two  or  more  miles  to  where  they  left  the  horse, 
as  they  neglected  to  take  a  small  boat  with  them  to  guard 
against  such  an  emergency.  There  were  reinarks  made 
as  some  of  the  crew  had  suggested  taking  a  boat  but  were 
overruled  by  the  boss.  The  next  morning  nine  of  us  went 
down  in  good  season,  rowed  the  boat  out  into  the  river  and 
were  making  good  headway  with  the  tide,  when  we  met  a 
crew  from  Firetown  (Linebrook)  who  were  to  have  the 
boat  that  day.  I  should  state  that  the  boats  were  always 
engaged  for  weeks  ahead. 

The  Linebrook  crew  hailed  us,  with  “Say !  we  had  that 
boat  engaged  for  today.” 

“Can’t  help  it,  we  got  stuck  in  Club  Head  Creek  last 
night  and  couldn’t  get  out  until  this  morning.” 

“Wal,  how  soon  can  we  have  it?” 

“Just  as  soon  as  we  can  get  up  to  the  landing  and  un¬ 
load  it.  Why  don’t  you  put  three  or  four  of  your  men 
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on  here  and  help  us  unload,  and  let  the  rest  of  your  crew 
pole  out  of  the  stacks  down  to  the  shore.” 

“All  right,  we  will,”  and  on  came  the  boss,  a  giant  of  a 
man,  and  two  others.  We  were  not  long  getting  to  the 
landing  and  the  oxteams  were  backed  down  against  the 
gundelow  and  we  commenced  pitching  the  freight  off.  I 
doubt  if  in  the  history  of  boating  hay  on  Eowley  River 
twelve  tons  of  hay  ever  came  off  a  boat  in  less  time.  There 
were  twelve  men  pitching,  a  row  on  the  side  of  the  boat 
farthest  from  the  wagons  who  passed  the  hay  to  another 
row  who  in  turn  pitched  it  on  to  the  wagons.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  to  pitch  to  the  boss  of  the  crew  who  were  to  have 
the  boat  that  day,  and  who  were  waiting  down  near  Staf¬ 
ford’s  Point.  He  took  care  of  it  as  fast  as  two  of  us 
could  pass  it  to  him,  and  the  man  who  was  laying  the 
load  on  the  wagon  had  to  move  lively.  The  tide  turned 
while  we  were  at  work,  and  every  few  minutes  some  imp 
of  Satan  would  sing  out  “SHE’S  AGROUND”  and  away 
would  go  the  man  to  whom  we  were  pitching  over  the  side, 
up  to  his  middle  in  water  and  get  his  shoulder  under  the 
comer  of  the  gundelow  and  lift  until  she  floated;  that  is, 
if  she  was  really  aground.  However,  all  worked  well  and 
in  a  short  time  the  men  of  the  other  crew,  two  rowing  and 
one  steering,  dropped  down  on  the  ebb  tide  and  got  their 
hay. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  crisp  October  morning.  It  so 
happened  that  all  three  of  the  gundelows  were  at  the  land¬ 
ing  being  unloaded.  There  were  probably  sixty  men, 
fifteen  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  and  as  many  horses.  I  wish 
I  had  a  picture  of  the  scene  but  I  have  one  only  in  my 
memory. 

One  of  my  neighbors  owned  a  small  lot  of  marsh  in  the 
Ipswich  Hundreds.  It  cut  about  four  tons  of  hay  which 
was  stacked  in  two  stacks.  He  used  to  boat  it  in  the  even¬ 
ing  on  the  Hunter’s  moon  in  October.  When  the  tide  was 
right,  we  would  leave  Green’s  Point  on  the  ebb  and  by  the 
time  we  had  the  hay  on  the  boat,  we  could  come  up  on  the 
flood.  It  was  an  easy  trip  and  we  would  get  home  by  mid¬ 
night. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October,  1889,  another  young  man 
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and  I  took  a  contract  to  boat  up  three  stacks  for  $11.00. 
They  were  also  in  the  Hundreds.  We  left  Green’s  Point 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  blowing  strong  from 
the  eastward.  On  our  way  we  met  a  boat  crew  of  five 
on  their  way  back.  We  hailed  them  and  they  said  it  blew 
so  hard  they  gave  it  up  and  were  going  back  empty,  they 
advised  us  not  to  try  it.  But  we  were  young,  having 
perhaps  more  courage  than  judgment,  and  we  pulled  the 
gundelow  under  the  lee  of  the  bank.  I  got  out,  after 
attaching  to  the  gundelow  the  cart  rope  which  we  had 
brought  and  proceeded  to  tow  while  the  other  man  pushed, 
or  set,  with  a  pole.  Shortly  before  dark  we  got  the  boat 
into  the  small  creek  where  the  hay  was  and  put  on  one 
stack  by  lantern-light.  It  was  a  high  course  of  tides  and 
the  water  came  all  over  the  marsh.  We  had  a  small  anchor 
which  we  attached  to  the  cart  rope  and  bedded  in  a  thatch 
bank.  We  passed  an  uncomfortable  three  hours,  until  the 
tide  dropped,  for  fear  the  anchor  would  not  hold  or  the 
rope  break  and  we  be  blown  ashore  back  of  Ipswich  Town 
Farm.  Then  we  had  to  stay  up  until  the  tide  ebbed  still 
more  to  make  sure  the  gundelow  would  settle  in  the  creek 
and  not  get  caught  on  the  edge  and  tip  over.  I  remember 
being  on  the  marsh  at  the  top  of  my  boots  in  water  at 
midnight  trying  to  keep  the  boat  off  the  edge  of  the  creek. 
When  we  thought  it  safe,  we  climbed  aboard  and  crawled 
into  the  hay,  but  spent  a  cold,  uncomfortable  night,  there 
being  a  heavy  frost  and  a  strong  wind.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  put  on  the  remaining  stacks  and  came  up  with  the 
tide  having  been  gone  nearly  twenty-four  hours.  Another 
time  the  same  chap  and  I  bought  the  grass  on  a  lot  of 
marsh  behind  the  Ipswich  Town  Farm,  which  cut  two 
large  stacks.  All  I  remember  about  it  is  that  we  did  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  got  little  for  it  when  we  sold  the 
hay. 

The  fall  after  I  was  fifteen  I  went  down  with  a  crew 
for  a  freight  of  green  thatch.  A  son  of  the  man  who  was 
getting  the  freight  had  worked  for  me  a  day  and  this 
was  in  exchange  for  his  day’s  work.  There  were  eight  of 
us  in  the  crew.  An  entirely  different  method  was  used 
in  cutting  and  boating  a  green  freight.  The  gundelow 
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was  rowed  down  the  river  and  rowed  or  poled  into  a  small 
creek  in  “The  Hundreds,’*  on  the  Ipswich  side  of  the 
river.  It  was  entirely  behind  the  Ipswich  Town  Farm  and 
two  of  us  walked  up  there  to  the  well  during  the  after¬ 
noon  for  water.  T^en  the  tide  was  out  the  gundelow 
rested  on  the  flats.  Planks  were  run  out  from  the  boat 
in  order  that  we  might  carry  the  thatch  aboard.  One  man 
could  mow  as  fast  as  another  could  cock  up,  and  six  men, 
three  pair  of  poles,  could  carry.  As  the  tide  arose  and 
the  boat  floated  the  planks  became  elevated  and,  as  we 
worked  barefoot,  often  halfway,  or  more,  to  our  knees  in 
the  black  ill-smelling  mud,  very  slippery.  Green  freights 
were  usually  hauled  from  the  boat  into  a  field  nearby  the 
landing  and  spread  out  to  dry  before  being  taken  home. 
Occasionally  a  freight  was  hauled  home  green.  One  time 
a  Linebrook  man  put  on  a  large  load  and  started  home. 
There  were  three  yoke  of  oxen  hitched  to  the  wagon,  and 
when  he  reached  the  hay  scales  in  the  town  he  took  a 
notion  to  weigh  the  load.  Xo  one  ever  knew  how  much 
weight  he  had  on  the  wagon  as  the  scales  broke  down.  I 
happened  to  be  an  eyewitness  to  the  incident.  Unless  one 
has  handled  green  thatch  he  has  little  idea  how  heavy  it  is. 

Much  of  the  hay  that  was  not  boated  in  the  fall  was 
hauled  off  in  the  winter  when  the  marsh  was  covered  with 
snow  or  ice.  One  or  more  yoke  of  oxen  were  hitched  to  a 
heavy  oxsled  and  driven  across  the  frozen  marsh.  It  was 
often  cold  disagreeable  work  especially  if  the  wind  was 
blowing.  Uncle  J.  said  he  went  down  to  the  Stackyard 
Hoad  and  on  to  Shad  Creek  one  day  when  the  marsh  was 
covered  with  ice  and  the  wind  blew  “fresh.”  He  got  un¬ 
der  the  lee  of  a  stack  and  tried  to  load  the  sled.  He  had 
with  him  an  extra  oxchain  and  an  axe  which  he  threw  on 
the  ice,  and  the  wind  was  so  strong  it  blew  them  both 
“clear  ashore”  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  and  the  axe 
“was  laying  edge  to  the  wind  at  that.”  David  Wood  of 
Boxford  has  a  charge  in  his  account  book  against  “Neigh¬ 
bor  Dresser,  Jan:  1737-8.  To  my  son  and  six  cattle 
[oxen]  to  fech  a  load  of  hay  from  Rowley  marshes  14 
s[hillings].”  Dresser  lived  on  the  Dresser  Road,  now 
known  as  the  Herrick  Road,  Boxford. 
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Nearly  every  boy  in  this  section,  who  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  began  early  in  life  to  go  “marshing.”  I  began 
the  year  I  was  ten  I  think.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
seven,  and  I  worked  for  my  uncle  during  the  summer.  He 
owned  a  small  piece  of  black-grass,  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Muddy  River  farm,  which  was  part  of  the 
grant  to  Humphrey  Bradstreet,  in  1635.  I  worked  for 
five  cents  an  hour.  When  I  was  twelve  I  received  six 
cents,  but  I  was  sixteen  before  I  received  seven.  As  I 
grew  older  I  worked  for  other  men  on  both  high  and  low 
marsh,  raking,  ipoling,  and  stacking,  but  it  was  some  years 
before  I  tried  mowing.  All  boys,  who  had  anything  to  do 
with  farming,  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  they  could 
take  their  places 

“Where  merry  mowers,  hale  and  strong. 

Swept,  scythe  on  scythe,  their  swaths  along 
The  low  green  prairies  of  the  sea.” 

The  mowers  might  not  always  be  merry  but  they  had 
to  be  “hale  and  strong.” 

‘  There  were  good  mowers  in  those  days ;  men  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  ability  to  mow  a  clean  wide  swath. 
One  old  man  whom  I  knew,  by  the  name  of  Lambert,  the 
boys,  rather  ireverently,  called  him  “Johnny  Green,”  who, 
although  a  small  man  was  an  excellent  mower.  At  one 
time  I  was  mowing  on  a  lot  next  to  him.  I  asked  him 
how  he  could  cut  the  grass  so  well  and  also  why  he  had 
the  upper  thole  of  his  snath  on  the  reverse  side.  He  said 
that  the  secret  of  mowing  was  keeping  your  scythe  in 
good  shape,  and  that  the  upper  thole  was  needed  only  to 
guide  the  scythe.  In  other  words,  make  the  sc'ydhe  do  the 
work,  a  trick  few  could  do. 

I  never  qualified  as  an  expert  mower  although  I  have 
mowed  with  a  gang  of  men  many  a  day.  The  tendency  of 
a  poor  mower,  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  others,  is  to 
narrow  his  swath  and  not  cut  it  clean  at  the  start  and 
finish,  making,  as  George  Conant,  who  was  a  good  mower, 
would  say  “Hogtrough!  Hogtrough.”  I  do  not  know  of 
a  man  living  in  town  now  who  could  go  on  the  marsh  and 
do  a  day’s  work  mowing. 

With  the  coming  into  use  of  the  mowing  machine  and 
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horserake  practically  all  of  the  marsh  work  of  the  olden 
day  has  been  done  away  with.  Some  of  the  older  men 
would  never  allow  a  horse  on  their  marsh.  The  horses 
are  equipped  with  clumsy  wooden  shoes,  which  they  soon 
learn  to  use,  and  can  travel  safely  over  the  soft  ^ound. 
The  shoes  are  about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate  and  attached 
to  the  horse’s  hoof  by  iron  clamps.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Dodge 
of  Rowley  and  Mr.  George  A.  Randall  of  Newbury,  each 
invented  a  marsh  shoe,  and  at  one  time  there  was  quite  a 
rivalry  between  them  for  fear  one  would  profit  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  other.  Mr.  Dodge  had  his  patented  and  I 
have  the  impression  that  Mr.  Randall  patented  his. 

As  the  years  pass  and  one  grows  older  the  perspective 
often  changes.  Perhaps  I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the 
hard  and  sometimes  disagreeable  part  of  work  on  the  salt 
marshes,  because  after  all  there  was  another  side  to  it, 
which  after  a  lapse  of  more  than  seventy  years  appeals 
to  one  more  than  it  did  at  the  time.  The  beautiful  days 
in  the  fall;  the  wide  expanse  of  the  marshes  dotted  with 
men ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  never  still ;  the  marsh 
birds  flying  to  and  fro  or  alighting  on  the  edge  of  the 
salt  ponds ;  the  ducks  in  the  river ;  the  hearty  dinners  we 
enjoyed  with  the  best  of  appetites,  sharpened  by  the  tang 
of  the  salt  air ;  and  sometimes  if  the  work  progressed  well, 
a  swim  in  the  creek  or  river,  are  glimpses  of  the  brighter 
side. 

The  marshes  are  as  beautiful  as  ever  as  one  looks  down 
from  the  hills  which  surround  them  over  the — 

“Orchards  and  planting  lands. 

To  great  salt  marshes  and  glimmering  sands.” 

And  the  rivers  and  creeks  still  flow — 

“Through  the  long  salt  grass  to  the  wailing  sea.” 

Much  of  what  I  have  tried  to  write  about  is  a  thing  of 
the  past,  the  reminiscences  of  an  old  man,  all  of  which 
he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was.  Very  little  marsh  hay 
is  cut  today  and  the  marsh  itself  is  hardly  worth  owning. 
The  oxen  have  disappeared  forever,  occasionally  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  staddle  is  seen,  the  gundelows  have  rotted  on 
the  shore.  All  of  this  is  of  a  day  that  has  gone  and  is! 
practically  unknown  to  the  present  generation. 


LETTERS  TO  JOSHUA  WARD  FROM 
MR.  J.  B.  LAMARQUE  OF  ST.  LUCIA 
AXD  BORDEAUX,  1795-1796 


A  large  bundle  of  papers  reposing  in  a  musty  old  brass- 
studded  trunk,  were  left  by  a  French  gentleman,  M.  J. 
Benoit  de  Lamarque,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  Salem  in 
1793  when  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  was  young. 
This  trunk,  full  of  commercial  and  political  correspond¬ 
ence,  was  left  here  and  never  reclaimed.  These  manu¬ 
scripts,  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute,  shows 
M.  de  Lamarque  to  have  been  a  merchant  at  Bordeaux 
and  to  have  been  on  close  terms  of  intimacy  with  Na¬ 
thaniel  West  and  Joshua  Ward,  well  known  as  leading 
merchants  of  Salem.  He  made  his  headquarters,  when  in 
Salem,  at  ‘‘Robinson’s”  the  old  “Sun  Tavern,”  successor 
to  the  “King’s  Arms”  and  to  have  done  business  with  both 
Bordeaux  and  St.  Lucia,  West  Indies. 

A  number  of  French  gentlemen  seem  to  have  lived  at 
the  “Sun  Tavern”  just  after  the  American  Revolution, 
probably  finding  Salem,  with  her  considerable  commerce 
and  large  West  Indies  connections,  a  convenient  deposi¬ 
tory.  There  are  many  political  papers  relating  to  the 
government  of  St.  Lucia.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  a 
will  of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe  of  France  (1696-1750). 
Whether  the  original  or  an  ancient  copy,  it  was  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  to  induce  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul  to 
furnish  a  copy  of  it  for  the  American  Register,  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  London  and  Paris  in  1900,  an  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  research  by  the  former  President  of  the  Essex 
Institute. 

The  following  letters  are  from  the  Ward  Family  Manu¬ 
scripts  : 


Mr  Joshua  Ward,  Salem 

St.  Sever  department  des  Landres 
Frimaires,  the  22,  6th  year. 
Sir 

The  return  of  our  friend  Cap*  West  to  this  country 
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gives  me  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  favour  of  yours 
of  October  last  year,  haveing  been  prevented  by  unavoid¬ 
able  circumstances,  sickness,  to  do  it  in  time  for  his  last 
voyage — Enquiring  on  the  well  fare  of  the  people  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  in  your  country  I  heard  with  grief 
some  melancholy  accounts  of  your  family  which  I  hope 
&  wish  heartily  may  not  last  further  you  was  so  kind  as  to 
entertain  me  about  the  situation  of  our  islands;  our  J^avy 
has  been  so  badly  managed  &  so  inferior  to  the  English 
that  the  Islands  were  forcibly  left  to  their  own  resources 
&  must  have  suffered  greatly  for  want  of  fresh  support — 
I  look  upon  it  that  all  private  interest  is  very  near  de¬ 
stroyed  specially  so  of  the  absentees  for  my  part  I  dont 
expect  to  recover  but  very  little  if  ever  any  from  thence — 
the  war  has  continued  too  long — we  had  several  (visions  ?) 
of  an  expectation  of  peace;  but  the  English  who  pretend 
that  for  our  great  ambition  there  is  no  means  on  coming 
to  terms  with  us, — a  hill  much  greater — since  vre  ask 
nothing  from  them  and  only  insist  on  their  giving  up 
their  conquests  and  specially  those  of  the  allies — now  that 
war  is  gloriously  concluded  on  the  continent  the  measures 
will  be  adopted  and  a  descent  shall  be  attempted  and  most 
probably  effected  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  European  powers 
who  were  too  long  depressed  by  their  imperiousness  on 
the  same.  Other  parts  of  the  world  will  also  feel  the  ad¬ 
vantage  and  trade  and  commerce  will  florish  equally  for 
all  nations  according  to  their  produce  and  their  industry. 
You  mention  a  cask  of  Brandy  to  be  shiped  to  you  to  de¬ 
fray  the  expenses  of  freight  and  insurance — the  place  of 
Bordeaux  where  is  now  West  is  much  out  of  the  way  for 
me — I  shall  settle  that  point  when  the  trade  is  more  se¬ 
cured — ^by  the  way  of  Bayonne,  where  if  any  of  your  ves¬ 
sels  comes  in  their  course  of  trade.  I  shall  then  desire  you 
to  send  me  the  trunk  of  books  and  papers  I  left  with  you. 
Please  to  present  my  respects  to  your  Lady  and  remember 
me  to  some  of  our  former  friends. 

Yours, 

J.  B.  Lamarque 

de  Ste  Lucia. 

—  Ward  Mss.  Yol.  8,  p.  64 
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Mr.  Joshua  Ward 
in  Salem 

Bordeaux,  Julv  2nd  1795. 
Sir 

I  am  so  far  safely  arrived  in  this  place  since  the  26th 
Ult°  &  in  a  better  state  of  health  than  when  I  went  on 
board — though  after  a  very  hard  winter  passage,  and 
through  repeated  gales  of  wind  from  South  Est.  and  N.E. 
mostly  under  close  riffs — dead  lights  on  and  some  times 
under  the  foresail  alone  and  chiefly  very  cold  and  foggy; 
but  without  any  interruptions  from  the  cruisers  not  have- 
ing  seen  any,  which  was  very  lucky;  as  we  have  been 
informed  that  the  English  are  arresting  all  neutral  ves¬ 
sels  of  any  nature  coming  to  France  with  any  kind  of  sup¬ 
plies  and  that  several  American  vessels  have  actually  been 
taken  and  amongst  them  some  of  your  place. 

I  cannot  tell  you  much  about  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
this  moment ;  there  has  been  great  alterations  both  in 
commerce  and  politicks,  the  prices  of  flower,  rice,  corn 
and  flsh  are  decreasing  this  moment,  owing  to  the  quanti¬ 
ties  imported  in  this  place  &  to  the  approaching  crop, 
which  they  are  now  beginning  to  take  in  and  is  said  to 
be  very  abundant,  but  fish  in  particular  so  low,  that  sev¬ 
eral  cargoes  are  gone  from  this  place  to  try  other  markets, 
and  so  is  the  case  with  some  of  flours  within  these  few 
days,  of  which  I  am  very  sorry  on  acc‘  of  Capt”  D.  Peirce, 
who  I  believe  will  take  the  same  determination,  he  never 
ceased  showing  me  the  greatest  attention  during  the  whole 
passage,  for  which  I  shall  always  remain  very  thankfull. 
E’otwithstanding  these  circumstances  the  prices  of  all  arti¬ 
cles  of  provisions  in  retail  still  keep  very  high,  on  acc* 
of  the  immense  amounts  provided  for  the  fleets  and 
armies;  Livestock,  homed  cattle  in  particular  and  horses 
are  very  scarce,  being  chiefly  destroyed  and  employed  on 
the  same  account ;  pigs  of  about  40  or  60  wts.  sell  fast  for 
5  or  6  crowns  and  are  not  to  be  had — in  politicks  our  situ¬ 
ation  seems  to  be  more  promising — peace  with  prussia 
concluded  and  several  of  the  German  princes  undoubtedly 
wishing  &  trying  for  it — with  Spain  it  is  thought,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  is  brought  about;  Luxembourg,  the 
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strongest  place  in  Europe  being  taken,  our  frontiers  on  our 
side  of  the  Rhine  are  absolutely  secured,  the  English  have 
experienced  some  checks  in  the  Straights;  the  Warwick 
and  the  Barfleur  are  taken  and  now  in  Toulon  they  had 
besides  two  ships  sunk;  we  had  also  two  or  three  sunk  but 
none  taken ;  it  is  thought  we  will  maintain  the  superiorty 
in  the  Mediterranean,  which  may  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  peace  in  that  quarter.  But  above  all  things  the 
plan  of  the  new  constitution  which  has  been  published  and 
is  now  about  to  be  debated  for  adoption  seems  to  give  a 
general  satisfaction;  the  minds  of  the  people  appear  to 
be  settled  and  better  disposed.  I  cant  send  you  no  cur¬ 
rent  prices,  there  is  some  time  ago  a  great  variation  com¬ 
ing  to  the  rise  &  scarcity  of  specie;  wines  and  brandies 
will  probably  keep  high,  the  wine  yards  haveing  greatly 
suffered  from  the  excessive  severity  of  the  winter;  though 
I  think  the  brandy  might  yet  answer  your  markets.  The 
price  of  50  glaster  (?)  which  is  about  106  gal*  being  pur¬ 
chased  for  about  50  crowns,  I  am  about  going  to  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  place  of  my  residence  about  Bayone — from 
where  I  propose  makeing  some  remittance  to  you  for  the 
insurances. 

I  beg  you  will  present  my  best  respects  to  M”  Ward  and 
to  remember  me  to  your  most  lovely  family  &  to  M* 
Bro^vn  of  Boston.  I  shall  at  any  time  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  you  and  will  never  be  better  pleased  than  have¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  of  being  at  some  service  to  you  or  any 
of  your  friends  in  Salem,  whenever  you  can  put  it  in  my 
way. 

Your  most  H"'*  Serv‘ 

J.  B.  LaMarque. 

P.S. 

I  saw  this  day  for  the  first  time  my  indigo  on  its  being 
entered  for  the  duties — I  find  it  is  a  very  poor  shape  and 
an  immense  difference  in  the  weights,  the  B'*  in  such  bad 
order  that  once  started  the  other  effects  that  I  dreaded 
should  have  been  lost  in  the  course  of  the  (transactions?) 
have  been  preserved. 

P.S.  You  will  oblige  me  to  send  me  at  Bayonne  or  Bord* 
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four  bajrs  of  Bourbon  coffee,  for  which  I  shall  provide 
from  Bayonue. 


J.B.L. 


Sir: 

Being  this  moment  within  fifteen  miles  from  Bayonne 
&  hearing  there  is  a  vessel  from  Marblehead  which  is  about 
sailing  back  to  America,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  re¬ 
membering  myself  to  your  friendship,  desiring  I  may  hear 
from  you  and  your  respectable  family,  which  I  hope  & 
wish  may  all  be  well — this  is  the  third  I  have  wrote  you 
since  my  arrival  at  Bordeaux  where  I  found  things  in  a 
situation  quite  out  of  my  expectations  or  either  out  of  my 
conception — there  has  been  for  some  time  great  misman¬ 
agement  k  great  havocke — almost  everything  except  the 
armies,  were  in  confusion  things  however  seem  to  return 
to  a  proper  order  except  money  matters,  the  paper  being 
very  low — The  Constitution  has  been  settled,  and  almost 
universally  accepted  by  the  people ;  the  Government  it  is 
hoped,  shall  be  settled  in  alxmt  a  month  hence,  peace  is 
thriving  by  means  of  our  victorious  armies — it  is  already 
concluded  with  Spain,  in  negotiation  with  Germany, 
where  our  armies  will  hasten  the  determination — they  have 
got  over  the  Rhine  and  (hurt)  ?  the  Austrians,  wherever 
they  meet  them  in  no  place  they  meet  no  resistance,  in 
Italy  the  armies  reinforced  by  those  from  Spain  begin  to 
reassume  the  superiority,  which  will  soon  give  us  peace 
in  that  quarter — the  Emperor  alone  with  his  Austrian 
possessions  and  the  English  with  some  scattered  remains 
of  Emigrants  are  showing  some  disposition  to  continue  the 
War,  while  they  are  in  earnest  wishing  for  peace,  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  bring  about  without  hurting  their 
beloved  pride  and  imperiousness  over  all  nations,  which 
however  must  be  the  case,  if  they  do  but  continue  for  a 
twelve  months  longer,  unless  some  unforseen  check  or 
mischief  prevails  within  ourselves. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  situation  of  the  Islands,  some 
reports  mention  S“  Lucia  entirely  in  possession  of  the 
french,  Ste  Clement  &  Grenador  most  in  the  same  predica¬ 
ment  &  chiefly  destroyed — Martinique  attempted  upon  & 
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St  Dominico  of  S**  Domingo  unsettled  accounts — it  is 
rumoured  that  the  English  are  going  to  attempt  recovering 
them — their  success  will  be  very  doubtfull — if  .  .  .  (torn) 
any — the  inhabitants  every  where  are  rightly  proposed 
again  their  tyranny  and  repaciousness — of  the  marketts 
here,  I  can  tell  you  but  very  little — in  most  places,  the 
principal  merch*’  are  retired  into  the  country — &  will 
hardly  venture  upon  anything  while  the  war  continues  & 
with  it  the  fluctuation  &  disadvantage  of  exchange — the 
crop  has  been  plentifull  of  wheat,  &  corn — but  very  short 
of  wine — of  your  articles  though  some  places  have  been 
glutted,  fish  dry,  will  be  a  good  article,  so  will  iron,  sugar 
and  sail  cloath — though  there  will  be  for  some  time  great 
deal  of  difficulty  in  the  mode  of  payment  for  want  of 
cash — the  few  articles  I  brought  are  yet  in  store,  though 
I  could  sell  cotton,  eight  or  nine  thousand  livres  per  hun¬ 
dred  payable  in  paper  money.  I  chuse  yet  to  keep  it. 
I  beg  you  will  be  kind  to  remember  me  to  our  friends  in 
Salem — at  Robinson’s,  King’s,  West’s,  Pearce  and  Capt. 
Pierce  whom  I  hope  is  safely  returned.  I  wish  you  all 
enjoyment  of  good  health  and  success  in  your  undertakings. 

Yours  &c. 

J.  B.  Lamarque 
of  Ste.  Lucia. 

—  Ward  Family  Mss.,  Vol.  7. 

Joshua  Ward  Esq' 

Salem 

Bordeaux,  June  y*  1“  1796. 
Sir 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  our  mutual  friend 
Benj”  West,  under  whose  care  I  hope  this  will  be  safely 
delivered  to  you  and  wish  may  find  you  and  your  family 
in  good  state  of  Health  and  other  agreeable  circumstances. 
I  wrote  you  but  twice  since  my  arrival,  once  by  a  fishing 
Schooner  from  Bayonne  &  the  other  by  the  return  of  M' 
Mariano  the  Carpenter.  The  letter  inclosing  the  act  of 
our  new  constitution. 

I  remain  in  your  debt  for  the  amount  of  the  insurance 
and  the  freight  which  Cap'  Peirce  would  not  take  here. 
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I  wish  you  may  let  me  know  how  or  in  what  kind  of  arti¬ 
cles  you  would  chuse  the  amount  remitted  to  you  wether 
I  am  at  home  or  one  of  these  two  places,  Bayonne  or 
Bordeaux,  it  will  he  complied  with  according  to  your 
directions.  Xot  only  for  that  article  alone,  but  any  other 
matters  I  may  be  of  any  service  to  you  or  any  of  your 
friends.  Instead  of  applying  as  I  left  it  directed  to  Mr 
Lambert,  whom  I  have  right  to  accuse  of  haveing  acted 
very  unfair  with  me  &  by  whom  I  am  likely  to  loose  about 
four  thousand  pounds — I  beg  you  to  apply  if  you  have 
anything  to  direct  for  me,  to  Mess”  D**  Eyma  &  Ejuna 
freres,  merch”  in  Bord*.  About  the  trunk  of  papers  and 
books  I  left  with  you  though  I  should  want  some  of  them 
in  support  of  the  Law  Suit  against  Lambert,  I  don’t  think 
it  proper  to  have  them  removed  from  Salem  ’till  it  comes 
to  be  a  peace,  of  which  there  is  some  probable  prospect, 
though  not  perhaps  immediately  with  England — it  is  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  likely  to  be  soon  the 
same  with  all  the  States  in  Italy,  where  we  have  con¬ 
quered  the  Milanese  &  all  Lombardy  belonging  to  the 
Emperor,  after  several  compleat  defeats.  Corsica  will  not 
remain  long  in  the  power  of  England,  the  cotton  &  indigo 
I  brought  with  me  still  remains  unsold.  I  should  have 
done  much  better  to  have  brought  the  money  with  me — 
the  scarcity  of  specie  has  brought  everything  down — all 
kind  of  provisions  are  plentifull  and  likely  to  be  for  some 
time — the  approaching  crop  promises  great  abundance — 
wines  and  brandy  are  lower  than  ever — please  present 
my  respects  to  your  family  &  consider  me  on  all  occasions 
as  a  well  wishing  friend. 

J.  B.  Lamarque. 

of  Ste.  Lucia. 
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Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  By  Mark  Van  Doren.  1949,  285 
pp.  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  William  Sloane 
Association,  Inc.  Price,  $3.50. 

Of  late  years,  Hawthorne  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  intense  interpretation.  Mr.  Van  Doren  perceives  how 
an}’  one  of  Hawthorne’s  stories  is  a  projection  of  the  whole 
of  Hawthorne’s  being,  and  is  so  saturated  with  Hawthorne’s 
quality  that  he  can  represent  the  life  itself  as  one  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  stories,  which  of  course  it  is.  No  other  biographer 
has  been  able  to  represent  so  interesting  a  Hawthorne,  unique 
and  at  the  same  time  largely  representative.  The  prose  of 
the  book  is  admirable.  There  is  a  full  index.  “The  Scarlet 
Letter”  will  be  one  hundred  years  old  next  year  and  Mr. 
Van  Doren  considers  it  “the  high  mark  in  American  fiction.” 
Kecommended  to  all  libraries. 

Hawthorne’s  Last  Phase.  By  Edward  Hutchins  David¬ 
son.  1949,  172  pp.  octavo.  Cloth.  New  Haven:  Yale 
University  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  solid  additions  to  Hawthorn- 
iana  offered  for  some  time.  Based  on  a  mass  of  hitherto  un¬ 
published  notes  from  1858-64,  the  author  shows  how  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  ability  to  write  gradually  declined  after  the  “Scar¬ 
let  Letter.”  He  tells  in  detail  the  story  of  his  last  days  in 
New  Hampshire  with  his  friend,  former  President  Franklin 
Pierce,  and  his  death  at  the  Pemigewasset  House  in  Ply¬ 
mouth.  This  volume  will  rank  high  in  Hawthorne  biogra¬ 
phies.  A  good  index  is  included.  Kecommended  to  all 
libraries. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  London  and  the  Continent.  1849- 
1850.  By  Herman  Melville.  1948,  189  pp.  octavo, 
cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  Price,  $3.75. 

This  journal,  which  is  edited  by  Melville’s  granddaughter, 
Eleanor  Melville  Metcalf,  covers  one  of  the  most  important 
years  of  the  author’s  life.  This  work  has  never  been  pub¬ 
lished  before  and  it  is  indispensable  in  showing  the  rapid 
growth  of  Melville  between  the  publication  of  “White  Jacket” 
and  “Moby  Dick.”  Mrs.  Metcalf’s  notes  provide  a  great 
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harvest  of  biographical  and  literarj'  information,  as  well  as 
revealing  the  social  life  of  the  period.  There  is  a  good  in¬ 
dex.  Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

This  Was  America.  By  Oscar  Handlin.  1949,  602  pp. 
octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard 
University  Press.  Price,  $6.00. 

This  unusual  work  by  Professor  Handlin  of  Harvard  gives 
a  true  picture  of  what  Europeans  have  thought  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  in  their  visits  to  us  in  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries.  From  the  moment  of  discovery  the 
New  World  was  the  subject  of  excited  descriptions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Old.  Comparisons  were  made  and  not  always 
complimentary  to  America.  Business  men,  land  speculators, 
merchants,  government  officials,  naturalists  and  others  have 
written  of  American  domestic  manners  and  customs,  contri¬ 
buting  to  American  social  history.  Professor  Handlin  was 
the  prize  winner  in  1942  in  the  American  history  contest  of 
the  American  Historical  Association.  All  interested  in  social 
science  should  own  this  book. 

Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  and  the  Growth  of  the 
Republic.  By  David  Loth.  1949,  395  pp.  octavo,  cloth, 
illus.  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  Inc.,  Price,  $5.00. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  paid  this  tribute  to  Mar¬ 
shall  in  a  speech  before  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court 
commemorating  the  one  hundreth  anniversary  of  the  day  in 
which  Marshall  took  his  seat :  “There  fell  to  Marshall  perhaps 
the  greatest  place  that  ever  was  held  by  a  Judge  ...  If 
American  law  were  to  be  represented  by  a  single  figure,  skep¬ 
tic  and  worshiper  alike  would  agree  without  dispute  that  the 
figure  could  be  one  alone,  and  that  one  John  Marshall.”  He 
was  a  lifelong  Federalist,  and  he  contributed  greatly  to 
strengthening  the  Court,  the  national  government  and  the 
rights  of  property.  The  American  govermnent  and  the  people 
are  what  they  are  today  because  the  Hamiltonian  side  of  the 
battle,  as  against  Jeffersonianism  was  carried  on  almost  sole¬ 
ly  by  Marshall  during  some  of  the  most  important  decades 
of  our  history.  The  book  is  full  of  interesting  material  re¬ 
lating  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Recom¬ 
mended  to  all  libraries. 


Peace,  My  Daughters.  By  Shirley  Barker.  1949,  248  pp. 
octavo,  cloth.  New  York :  Crown  Publishers,  Price,  $3.00. 
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This  novel  is  based  on  the  Witchcraft  Delusion  and  of 
course  is  essentially  a  Salem  item.  It  tells  of  the  tense  hap¬ 
penings  in  Salem  Village  at  that  period,  and  brings  into  the 
picture  the  Kev.  Samuel  Parris  and  his  household.  A  poet 
of  some  note,  Mrs.  Barker  is  now  connected  with  the  New 
York  Public  Library.  She  has  presented  her  subject  with 
keen  knowledge  of  what  took  place  in  1692  at  Salem  Village. 
Recommended  to  all  libraries. 

Anthology  op  Pattern.  By  Natalie  Hays  Hammond.  1949, 
181  pp.  quarto,  cloth,  illus.  New  York:  William  Hel- 
burn,  Inc. 

Miss  Hammond  gives  us  a  collection  of  the  more  influen¬ 
tial  of  the  early  symbols  with  a  hint  of  the  beliefs  from 
which  they  arose.  She  has  selected  from  an  over-abundant 
supply,  those  that  are  of  particular  interest  to  her  readers. 
The  contents  include:  Celestian  patterns,  patterns  of  pro¬ 
phecy,  of  numbers,  symbols,  heraldry,  belief,  communication, 
from  nature,  hands,  life  and  music.  The  preface  is  by 
George  Boas  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  book  is  very 
worth  while  and  will  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  sym¬ 
bolism.  The  book  is  beautifully  printed,  the  work  of  Yale 
University  Press. 

Franklin  and  William  Pitt. 

A  hitherto  unknown  letter  by  Benjamin  Franklin  dated 
Jan.  21,  1775,  recently  discovered  by  Bernhard  Knollenberg, 
at  Indiana  University,  containing  much  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Massachusetts  and  the  Colonies.  24  pp.  Price,  $1.00. 


